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The  Wheat  Quota. 

FOR  SOME  considerable  time  political  prophets 
have  been  foretelling  the  coming  of  a  wheat  quota 
system.  For  once  in  a  way  the  prophets  were  right, 
and  on  November  26  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  quota  to  home-grown  wheat  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  in  time  to  enable  a  scheme  to  be¬ 
come  effective  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  Minister 
stated  that  no  contribution  from  the  Exchequer  by 
way  of  subsidy  will  be  involved,  so  presumably  the 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  as  usual. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  this  journal  to  enter 
into  political  discussions,  but  it  is  definitely  within 
its  sphere  to  examine  critically  any  problem  which 
affects  the  food  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
Obviously,  the  farmers  are  delighted  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and,  of  course,  want  it  extended  to  other 
cereals,  such  as  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  to  sugar 
beet.  The  farmfers  seem  to  be  the  only  people  con¬ 
cerned  who  are  pleased  with  it. 

English  Wheat. 

The  home  production  of  wheat  is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  consumption,  so  that  if  all  the  wheat 
grown  were  milled  for  bread  it  would  only  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  20  per  cent,  quota,  but  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  this  country  a  great  proportion  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  biscuits.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
position  of  the  biscuit  trade  when  the  quota  is  in 
operation?  Obviously,  a  big  increase  in  the  price 
of  an  already  expensive  commodity.  Then,  again,  a 
further  large  proportion  of  English  wheat  goes  for 
poultry  food.  It  will  be  a  strange  and  anomalous 
situation  if  the  poultry  farmers  are  forced  to  buy  im¬ 


ported  wheat  because  the  supply  of  home-grown 
wheat  is  absorbed  by  the  miller.  Then  there  is  a 
further  difficulty  which  will  face  the  country  miller 
who  now  uses  a  much  bigger  amount  of  English 
wheat  than  any  quota  could  be.  He  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  imported  wheat  and  pay  extra  money 
for  transport  from  the  ports  of  landing — another 
factor  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  food. 

Imported  Flour. 

There  is  some  disappointment  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  seen  fit  to  prohibit  or  to  tax  imported 
flour.  The  amount  of  such  flour  is  surprisingly 
large — between  four  and  five  million  sacks  of  280  lbs. 
per  annum.  There  is  sufficient  milling  machinery  in 
England  to  mill  this  flour  and  so  utilise  British  labour 
and  capital  and  also  provide  more  plentiful,  and 
therefore  cheaper,  bran  and  middlings  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer. 

We  understand  that  representatives  of  the  milling 
and  baking  industries  are  conferring  with  the 
Minister  on  ways  and  means,  and  we  hope  that  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  than  a  mere  quota  system 
will  be  evolved. 

Diabetic  Flour. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  what 
constitutes  a  diabetic  flour,  and  we  have  come  across 
so-called  diabetic  flours  which  are  indistinguishable 
from  ordinary  flour,  whereas  in  some  cases  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  has  been  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  It  is 
evident  that  there  should  be  some  definite  standard 
set  for  this  type  of  flour,  which  is  being  sold  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  at  a  price  substantially  higher 
than  ordinary  flour. 

We  notice  in  the  report  of  the  borough  analyst  of 
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Stepney  for  1930  a  reference  to  this  subject.  A 
sample  was  taken  formally,  following  the  analysis  of 
the  same  Hour  {Diabetic  Flour,  No.  i)  for  a  private  pur¬ 
chaser.  It  consisted  of  ordinary  wheat  flour  in  which 
the  protein  had  been  increased  by  about  10  per  cent, 
(on  the  flour),  the  normal  amount  of  starch  being, 
in  consequence,  reduced  to  that  extent.  There  could 
be  very  little  difference  in  effect  between  taking  this 
flour  or  a  little  less  of  ordinary  flour,  but  think  of 
the  difference  in  price !  This  flour  was  sold  in  6-lb. 
bags  at  6s.  6d.  per  bag.  This  works  out  at  some¬ 
thing  like  £15  6s.  per  sack  against  the  current  price 
of  about  25s.  a  sack  for  ordinary  flour.  Quite  a 
good  price  for  10  per  cent,  extra  gluten !  In  the 
case  in  question  the  vendor  was  cautioned,  and  he 
stated  that  the  flour  was  sold  exactly  as  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  millers  and  that  the  millers  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  article.  The  millers  stated  that 
they  published  a  booklet  containing  a  warning  that 
ho  diabetic  patients  should  select  their  diet  without 
first  consulting  a  doctor  (but  this  booklet  was  not 
given  with  the  flour). 

Some  good  has  been  done  by  forcing  the  millers 
to  place  an  analysis  of  the  contents  in  each  bag, 
but  to  the  man-in-the-street  a  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  starch  content  conveys  very  little,  and  if  it 
is  prominently  labelled  diabetic  flour  many  people 
will  take  it  at  its  face  value.  It  would  be  useful  if 
the  required  protein  content  of  a  diabetic  flour  were 
fixed  by  law  and  also  a  price  set  which  would  bear 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  current  price  of  ordinary 
flour.  Diabetic  patients  suffer  enough  by  virtue  of 
their  infirmity  without  being  fleeced  by  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  what  they  believe  to  be  an  essential  food. 

Heated  Milk. 

In  the  June,  1931,  issue  of  Food  Manufacture 
the  use  of  the  methylene  blue  reductase  test  in 
grading  milk  was  referred  to.  Some  time  ago 
Rothenfusser  (Analyst,  1930,  vol.  55,  p.  758) 
developed  a  method  for  detecting  heated  milk,  and 
in  a  recent  paper  (Z.  Unters.  Lcbensm.,  1931,  vol. 
62.  p.  210)  he  discusses  various  processes  for  heat¬ 
ing  milk,  with  special  reference  to  his  method  of 
detecting  heated  milk. 

The  biological,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  im¬ 
portance  of  processes  which  involve  heating  at  about 
79°  to  85°  C.  is  emphasised,  and  an  oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion  reaction  suitable  for  routine  work  is  proposed. 
It  depends  on  the  formation  of  the  blue  dye  inda- 
mine  by  the  oxidation  of  diparadiaminodiphenyl- 
amine  sulphate.  The  reagent  is  mixed  with  an 
organic  acid  which  has  no  water  of  crystallisation 
since  the  action  requires  slight  acidity.  The  oxygen 
carrier  is  magnesium  perborate,  which  is  stable  and 
provides  the  correct  degree  of  buffering  in  the  milk. 
Since  the  chromogen  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 


water  or  organic  solvents,  the  solid  reagents  are 
mixed  and  inserted  in  the  top  of  a  vertical  glass  tube 
containing  an  axial  rod  or  plunger.  The  bottom  of 
the  tube  dips  into  5  c.c.  of  milk  in  a  10  c.c.  tube, 
and  the  reagent  is  added  at  will  by  manipulating  the 
central  rod.  Milk  which  has  been  heated  at  79“  to 
80°  C.  retains  its  colour,  but  if  a  lower  temperature 
has  been  used  a  blue  colour  results,  while  heating  at 
77°  C.  or  for  a  brief  period — e.g.,  thirty  seconds — at 
79°  C.  results  in  a  slow  reaction.  The  test  should 
not  take  longer  than  one  minute. 

Potted  or  Paste? 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  potted 
salmon  and  salmon  paste?  Mr.  C.  H.  Manley,  the 
public  analyst  for  Leeds,  certified  some  time  ago 
that  a  sample  of  “  potted  ”  salmon  contained  80  per 
cent,  of  salmon  and  20  per  cent,  of  a  starchy  “filler,” 
and  the  shopkeeper  was  summoned  for  selling 
adulterated  potted  salmon.  The  prosecution  main¬ 
tained  that  the  substance  known  as  potted  salmon 
should  contain  only  pure  salmon  treated  with  melted 
butter  and  a  little  seasoning.  The  substance,  which 
was  widely  sold,  should  be  known  as  salmon  paste. 
In  this  particular  case  the  shopkeeper  only  charged 
the  commercial  rate  for  salmon  paste  and  not  the 
potted  salmon  price,  although  it  was  labelled  potted. 
The  reason  for  the  prosecution  was  that  the  health 
authorities  considered  that  there  was  a  very  big 
volume  of  meat  food  substances  sold  in  Leeds  under 
the  designation  of  potted  salmon  or  potted  meat, 
whereas  in  fact  they  contained  a  proportion  of  starchy 
substance  and  should  be  described  as  salmon  or 
meat  paste.  In  their  zeal  for  protecting  the  public 
interests  our  health  authorities  occasionally  bring 
some  rather  silly  prosecutions.  This  particular  one 
was  dismissed  on  payment  of  costs.  It  seems  unfair 
that  the  tradesman  should  have  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  a  trivial  action. 

The  Blackening  of  Potatoes. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  potatoes  some¬ 
times  darken  considerably  on  the  surface  after  cook¬ 
ing.  This  applies  particularly  to  potato  salads.  The 
darkening  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  occurs 
with  raw  potatoes,  in  which  case  the  action  is  prob¬ 
ably  enzymic.  This  property  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  those  concerned  in  the  purchase  of 
potatoes,  and  Tinkler  (Biochem.  ] .,  1931,  vol.  25, 
p.  773)  has  devised  a  simple  test  by  means  of  which 
it  is  considered  possible  to  tell  by  examination  of  a 
raw  potato  whether  or  not  a  similar  potato  will 
blacken  after  cooking. 

It  was  discovered  that  all  potatoes  contain  a  sub¬ 
stance  (or  substances)  in  greatly  varying  amounts 
which,  on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  followed  by  an 
alkali,  gives  a  bright  red  colour.  The  amount  of  the 
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red  substance  produced  in  this  test  was  found  to  vary 
directly  with  the  amount  of  blackeniiii^  which  takes 
place  on  cookinj^.  A  transverse  section  of  potato, 
about  5  mm.  thick,  is  peeled  thinly  and  covered  with 
7  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution  in  a  small  porce¬ 
lain  basin.  About  J  c.c.s  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
are  added  and  the  mixture  left  for  five  minutes.  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  off  and  the  section  covered  with 
i6  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution.  The  red  colour 
develops  in  about  five  minutes.  The  reaction  has 
not  been  investij^ated  fully,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
nitrous  acid  reacts  with  a  primary  amino  compound 
and  that  a  diazo  body  is  produced  which  couples  with 
a  phenoxide  to  produce  a  red  substance,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  lij^no 
cellulose.  It  is  sugjjested  that  the  blackening;  is  due 
to  oxidation  and  not  to  enzyme  action.  If  a  potato 
j;ives  a  positive  indication  of  probable  blackeninj;  th.e 
fibro-vascular  layer  of  the  potato,  which  would 
darken,  should  be  removed  before  cookinj;.  then  very 
little  blackenini;  will  result. 


Bleaching  in  Confectionerj . 

The  whole  question  of  bleaching  in  confectionery 
is  rather  involved,  and  the  only  clear  point  seems  to 
be  the  total  amount  of  residual  bleaching  agents  in  a 
finished  article.  Some  interesting  work  on  the  rate 
of  boiling  on  the  residual  sulphur  dioxide  content  of 
corn  syrups  and  sugar  has  recently  been  published 
by  Morgan  {Analyst,  vol.  56.  Xo.  667.  p.  638).  After 
describing  his  experimental  work  and  detailing  the 
results  he  obtained.  Morgan  concludes  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  bleaches  in  confec¬ 
tionery  and  allied  industries  does  not  appear  to  be 
clear,  since  some  manufacturers  maintain  that  a 
limited  amount  of  the  ch.cmicals  can  be  used,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  final  sulphur  dioxide  content  is  not 
greater  than  that  initially  present  in  the  raw  materials 
themselves.  ( )n  the  contrary,  other  manufacturers 
have  eliminated  the  use  of  bleaches  and.  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  research  work,  have  altered 
their  processes  accordingly.  Public  analysts,  while 
realising  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  goes  off  during  manufacturing  operations,  as 
is  shown  in  the  paper  under  discussion,  have  been 
unable  to  detect  the  addition  of  bleach  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  the  sulphur  dioxide  content  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  above  the  maximum  initial  limit.  Morgan 
goes  on  to  state  that  "it  is  desirable  th.at  a  limit 
should  be  set  for  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  in 
confectionery.  A  limit  of  100  parts  per  million  would 
cover  all  products  under  this  heading,  as  is  shown 
from  the  experimental  results  dealing  with  boilings 
at  240°!*'.  and  upwards.  Of  course,  such  a  limit 
would  not  prevent  the  use  of  bleaching  agents,  but  it 
would  restrict  the  amount  which  could  be  added 


during  manufacturing  operations  and  so  define  the 
position  for  the  public  analyst  and  form  another 
.safeguard  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public." 

Sugar  Moisture  .Absorption. 

At  the  1930  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Korfhage  and  Schuette  read  a  paper  on  the 
moisture-absorbing  tendencies  of  sucrose,  Irevulose, 
maltose,  commercial  invert  sugar,  and  commercial 
corn  syrup  at  varying  humidities  and  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  77°  F.  Their  behaviour  was  observed 
both  as  mixtures  of  sugars  in  varying  proportions 
and  when  hard-boiled. 

Results  obtained  with  pure  dextrose  and  sucrose 
candies  did  not  confirm  the  prediction  that  candies  of 
such  composition  would  be  relatively  non-hygro- 
scopic.  A  corn  syrup  and  sucrose  mixture  was  found 
to  be  superior  in  this  respect.  Maltose  candies, 
although  inferior  in  quality,  were  found  to  absorb 
moisture  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  those 
made  from  a  mixture  of  corn  syrup  and  sucrose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  U.S.P.  1.789.983 
describes  a  method  of  making  a  dextrose  candy, 
consisting  in  mixing  a  batch  of  dehydrated  dextrose 
with  an  edible  oil.  heating  the  mi.xture  sufficiently  to 
melt  the  dextrose,  separating  the  dextrose  from  the 
oil.  and  recovering  the  de.xtrose  candy.  The  process 
also  includes  making  candy  from  saccharine  sub¬ 
stances.  in  general,  by  mixing  with  an  edible  oil, 
heating  the  mixture  to  about  j6o°  F.,  decanting  the 
oil  and  recovering  the  candy  in  melted  condition. 

Vegetable  Parchment. 

A  particularly  interesting  paper  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  parchment  for  packing  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Paul  Arup. 
chief  analyst  to  the  Irish  Free  State  Butter  Testing 
Station.  'I'he  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Dublin 
has  laid  down  instructions  relating  to  vegetable  parch¬ 
ment  for  packing  butter  (Dairy  Produce  Act.  1924). 
It  w;>s  considered  desirable  to  make  a  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  vegetable  parchment 
commonly  used  for  packing  butter,  to  obtain  data 
for  laying  down  more  definite  standards.  The  results 
of  these  were  given  and  as  a  result  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  were  reached.  These  additional 
standards  are  tentatively  suggested :  Water,  maxi¬ 
mum  10  per  cent.:  ash.  0-45  per  cent.;  water  soluble 
extract.  1  -30  per  cent. :  bursting  strength  by  Ashcroft 
tester,  minimum  25  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  parch¬ 
ments  of  25  lbs.  per  ream,  and  18  lbs.  per  square  inch 
for  18  lbs.  per  ream.  The  strength  immediately  after 
wetting  as  described  to  be  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  of  the  unwetted  sample. 

The  percentages  of  reducing  material  as  dextrose 
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in  tlie  water  soluble  extract  have  been  calculated  as 
a  ^’^uide  to  the  detection  of  added  snj^ar. 

C  ertain  standards  adopted  in  (  lernianv — i.c.,  8  per 
cent,  of  extract  and  3  per  cent,  of  ash — are  considered 
far  too  hij;h.  beiny  based  on  additions  of  sugar  and 
salt  respectively.  An  nndnly  high  content  of  extract 
renders  the  parchment  particularly  susceptible  to 
attack  by  mould. 

'Pile  water-soluble  extract  from  genuine  vegetable 
parchment  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  of 
decomposition  products  of  lignocellnlose. 

Carotene  and  Vitamin  A. 

It  is  reported  that  Olcott  and  ^McC'ann  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
the  change  of  carotene,  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
of  carrot,  into  vitamin  A  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme 
contained  in  the  liver.  It  was  found  that  when 
carotene  is  incubated  with  fresh  liver  tissue  derived 
from  rats  lacking  vitamin  A.  the  carotene  is  destroyed 
and  vitamin  A  is  produced.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  vitamin  A  is  closely  related  to  the 
carotenes,  and  if  the  work  of  Olcott  and  McCann  is 
confirmed,  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  artificial 
synthesis  of  the  vitamin  in  the  near  future. 

Synthetic  Vitamin  D. 

( )n  November  30.  Sir  Frederick  (lowland  Hopkins, 
in  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  to  the  Royal 
Society,  hinted  that  the  artificial  production  of  vita¬ 
min  D  is  an  accomplished  fact.  .Some  four  years 
ago.  Rosenheim  and  Webster  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Medical  Research  and.  concurrently.  Win- 
dans  of  (iiittingen  showed  that  the  antirachitic  vita¬ 
min  D  is  produced  on  irradiation  of  ergosterol. 
Now  it  appears  that  Bonrdillon  and  his  fellow 
workers  at  the  National  Institute  have  arrived  at  the 
next  stage,  of  isolating  the  vitamin  itself  in  crystal¬ 
line  form  from  the  mixed  products  of  irradiation, 
(.'nrionsly  enough.  Professor  Windans.  following  ,i 
different  route,  has  again  arrived  simidtaneonsly  at 
the  same  goal. 

No  time  has  been  lost  in  commercialising  this  re¬ 
markable  example  of  scientific  research,  for  pure 
vitamin  D,  or  “  calciferol.”  as  it  is  known,  is  already 
on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline 
substance  melting  between  116°  and  117°  C.  At 
present  the  selling  price  is  about  £6  a  gram.  One 
milligramme  of  calciferol  has  an  antirachitic  activity 
corresponding  to  40.000  of  the  newly  accepted  inter¬ 
national  units. 

Synthetic  Fowl. 

Another  point  of  interest  brought  out  in  the  same 
address  is  that  Professor  R.  F.  Pnnnett  has  pro¬ 


duced  what  may  be  called  a  synthetic  fowl,  endowed 
with  whatever  combination  of  qualities  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  type  of  bird  best  suited  for  egg-laying, 
canning,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  Professor  will  now 
turn  his  attention  to  producing  a  synthetic  pig;  if  he 
can  do  this,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  every  cnrer 
in  the  land. 

Self-Raising  Flour. 

In  a  recent  paper  two  American  workers,  Logne 
and  McKim.  gave  some  interesting  data  al)out  self- 
raising  flour  in  America.  They  concluded  that  the 
consumption  of  self-raising  flour  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  consumption  of 
plain  Hour.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  on 
the  stability  of  self-raising  flour  they  stated  that  the 
rate  of  premature  decomposition  of  self-raising  flour 
varies  directly  with  the  moisture  content,  and  those 
flours  with  less  than  12-5  per  cent,  moisture  are  rela¬ 
tively  stable.  Self-raising  flours  containing  more 
than  12-5  per  cent,  moisture  decompose  more 
rapidly,  and  result  in  alkaline  baked  products  unless 
this  premature  decomposition  is  compensated  for  in 
increased  acid  leavening  agent. 

The  fignres  given  for  the  consumption  of  self- 
raising  flour  in  .\merica  are  interesting.  Self-raising 
flour  now  constitutes  approximately  10  per  cent,  of 
the  country's  consumption.  According  to  Le  Clerc 
and  Bailey,  it  amounts  to  21-7  per  cent,  of  the  flour 
consumed  by  the  housewife.  The  production  of  self- 
raising  flour  in  the  U.S.A.  (very  little  of  which  is  ex¬ 
ported)  has  increased  for  the  past  five  years  at  a 
cumulative  rate  of  3 ‘29  per  cent,  annually.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  this  the  total  flour  consumption  during 
the  same  period  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  1-55  per 
cent,  annually,  a  value  lower  than  the  rate  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  1-65  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
whereas  the  total  per  capita  flour  consumption  of  the 
United  States  is  declining,  the  use  of  self-raising 
flour  is  increasing  at  a  rate  double  that  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  the  country.  The  1927  Census  of 
.Manufacturers  gives  the  baking  powder  produced  in 
the  United  States  as  155.941.240  lbs.  In  the  same 
year  the  leavening  ingredients  in  self-raising  flour 
calculated  to  a  14  per  cent,  baking  powder  would 
have  amounted  to  107.500.000  lbs.,  or  69  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  manufactured  as  baking  powder 
alone. 

We  are  unable  to  obtain  any  comparative  flgures 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  self-raising 
flours,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  flours,  if 
made  by  reputable  firms,  offer  many  advantages  of 
time  saving  and  ab.solute  regularity  of  quality  to  the 
busy  modem  housewife.  We  understand  that  the 
amount  of  self-raising  flour  used  in  commercial  cake 
bakeries  is  steadily  increasing. 
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Cereal  Chemistry  in  1931 

By  T.  U.  I-AIRBRC^THER.  M.Sc.,  F.I.C. 

The  folUra'ing  article  rei-iezas  the  adz-ances  made  in  the  zveions  departments  of  cereal 


chemistry  during 

COXTIXUEl')  l*R()(iRESS  in  the  investigation  of 
cereals  and  cereal  products,  in  the  year  under  review, 
can  be  reported.  A  year  is  not  a  lon}^  period  for 
much  progress  in  scientific  research  in  any  of  its 
branches,  and  this  is  particularly  applicable  to  cereal 
chemistry,  where  the  raw  material  to  be  examined 
varies  so  much.  The  type  of  wheats  used  and  the 
flour  milled  in  the  United  States  are  not  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Enij,lish  mills,  and.  consequently, 
results  obtained  in  America  are  not  always  applic¬ 
able  to  Enj^lish  practice.  The  different  qualities  of 
wheat  used  in  America  may  account  for  some  of  the 
discrepancies  which  are  noticed  when  certain  re¬ 
searches  published  in  America  are  repeated  on  Enj^- 
lish  milled  flour.  Xevertheless.  pro.ijress  is  bein^ 
made,  and  1931  has  seen  the  publication  of  many 
interestiti}.;'  papers. 

New  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

In  the  airricultural  section  of  the  science,  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  continued  on  the  development  of 
new  varieties  of  wheat  which  will  lead  to  more  suit¬ 
able  milling  qualities.  These  investigations  aim  at 
the  production  of  wheats  which  will  give  increased 
yields  with  high  protein  contents,  and  also  varieties 
which  will  be  resistant  to  rust  and  other  fungoidal 
pests.  A  valuable  contribution  in  this  direction  was 
published  by  Hanna  {Canadian  Journal  of  Research. 
February.  1931.  p.  134)  on  the  nature  of  rust  resist¬ 
ance  in  wheat.  Determinations  were  made  of  cata¬ 
lase.  diastase,  and  o.xidase  activity,  rate  of  respira¬ 
tion,  and  content  of  chlorophyll,  xanthophyll.  and 
carotin  in  the  leaves  of  eight  wheat  varieties.  With 
respect  to  their  reactions  to  stem  rust,  these  wheats 
varied  from  almost  complete  susceptibility  in  certain 
varieties  to  a  high  degree  of  resistance  in  others. 
Catalase  activity  increased  as  the  plants  approached 
maturity,  whereas  diastatic  activity  decreased  with 
increasing  age.  Xo  significant  differences  were  found 
in  the  oxidase  activity  or  respiratory  rate  of  the 
varieties.  Little  Club  and  some  members  of  the 
Vulgare  group  proved  to  be  relatively  rich  in  chloro¬ 
phyll  and  carotinoids.  It  was  suggested  that  photo¬ 
synthetic  processes  may  take  place  more  rapidly  in 
the  cells  of  the  varieties  having  a  high  content  of 
these  pigments,  and  thus  furnish  conditions  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  rust  mycelium.  This  work  on  the 
physiology  of  the  host  is  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant. 

Experimental  Test  Baking. 

Since  cereal  chemistry  became  a  defined  science, 
the  efforts  of  most  investigators  in  the  field  have 
been  directed  largely  to  the  determination  of  those 
ph  ysical  and  chemical  properties  of  flour  which 
together  act  to  produce  the  factor  called  “  strength.” 


the  past  year. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
strength — that  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  writer  and 
others  at  various  times  in  this  journal.  The  object 
of  the  tests  carried  out  has  been  mainly  to  predict 
baking  quality  accurately,  and  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  no  single  test  will  give  by 
itself  a  reliable  index  of  flour  strength.  Although 
the  consideration  of  the  several  contributory  factors 
can  give  some  useful  information,  at  the  present 
stage  of  knowledge  the  actual  baking  test  is  the  most 
reliable  index,  but  obviously  such  a  test  should  be 
absolutely  rigid  in  technique  and  standardised  in 
every  respect.  Much  work  has  been  directed  to  the 
standardisation  of  this  important  test.  Doubtless, 
each  individual  laboratory  has  its  own  technique 
which  will  give  accurate  internal  comparisons,  but, 
if  this  technicpie  is  different  from  that  of  other 
laboratories,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  external 
comparative  results. 

During  the  last  year  a  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  (ieddes. 
(ioulden.  Hadley,  and  Bergsteinsson.  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba  (Canadian  Journal  of  Research, 
1931.  vol.  4.  p.  421;  vol.  5.  p.  449).  This  work  deals 
with  the  influence  of  mechanical  moulding,  and.  from 
a  very  e.xhaustive  enquiry,  these  workers  concluded 
that  machine  moulding  may  reduce,  but  not  entirely 
eliminate,  the  large  differences  in  mean  loaf  volume 
which  differeivi  operators  secure  in  baking  the  same 
flour.  With  an  experienced  experimental  baker  the 
varial)ility  of  replicates  for  different  flours  was  found 
to  increase  as  the  mean  volume  increased.  Their 
data  have  been  applied  to  a  consideration  of  reason¬ 
able  limits  for  agreement  between  duplicate  bakings 
necessary  to  differentiate  between  flours.  This  im¬ 
portant  work,  which  involved  4,040  individual  baking 
tests,  shows  quite  clearly  that  manual  manipulation 
of  the  doughs  during  moulding  is  not  a  factor  of 
such  importance  as  has  commonly  been  supposed. 
The  results  based  on  492  pairs  of  loaves  obtained  by 
an  experienced  operator  showed  a  significant,  but 
slight,  reduction  in  variability  for  machine  moulding, 
the  values  expressed  as  coefticients  of  variability 
being  2 -88  per  cent,  and  2-57  per  cent,  for  hand  and 
machine  moulding  respectively.  A  further  paper 
on  the  same  .subject  by  Geddes  and  (ioulden  appeared 
in  the  July.  1931.  issue  of  Cereal  Chemistry. 


American  Research 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  appointment  by  the 
.American  .Association  of  Cereal  Cliemists  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  standardisation  of  laboratory  baking. 
This  committee  has  examined  the  methods  used  in 
sexeral  testing  laboratories,  evolved  a  fixed  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  type  proposed  by  Werner  (Cereal 
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Clionistry.  vol.  2.  p.  310),  anti,  tinally,  has  made  a 
collaliorative  study  of  the  fixed  procedure.  This 
latter  disclosed  substantial  variability  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  several  technicians  who  applied  the 
procedure  to  the  same  flour  samples.  The  associa¬ 
tion  realised  the  need  for  close  investig^ation,  and 
raised  funds  to  create  a  Research  Fellowship  to  study 
the  variables.  The  appointment  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember.  1930.  and  during  the  year  under  review  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Fellow  (1*.  F.  Merritt)  has  been  published 
(CcrcijJ  Chemistry,  1931.  vol.  8.  p.  267).  He  found 
that  although  prolonged  machine  mixing  gave  larger 
loaf  volumes  than  liand  mixing,  due  to  “  gluten 
development,”  it  also  gave  greater  variability.  He 
also  found  a  variation  according  to  the  type  of  mixer 
used.  An  important  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
”  apparently  not  possible  to  establish  time  factors 
that  would  permit  one  to  specify  the  mixing  time  to 
be  used  for  one  type  of  machine  in  order  to  dupli¬ 
cate  results  using  another  type  of  machine  for  a 
definite  period.  A  time  differential  that  serves  for  one 
flour  does  not  necessarily  hold  for  another.”  With 
regard  to  moulding.  Merritt  is  inclined  to  favour 
machine  moulding,  as  it  is  convenient  and  time 
saving,  and  suggests  that  it  should  tend  to  reduce 
variability,  especially  among  different  operators.  The 
variability  of  loaf  volume  in  experimental  baking  has 
been  studied  by  Treloar  and  Larniour  (Cereal 
Chemistry.  1931.  vol.  8,  p.  iii). 

Influence  of  Diastase. 

'Phe  question  of  a  supplementary  procedure  to  be 
employed  in  the  basic  baking  test  in  the  case  of  low 
diastatic  flours  has  been  investigated  by  Markley  and 
Bailey.  They  point  out  that,  in  comparing  the 
baking  values  of  different  flours,  there  are  two  types 
of  variables :  those  which  are  carried  in  the  genetic 
constitution  of  the  variety  of  wheat  and  those  which 
are  quantitatively  varied  in  consequence  of  environ¬ 
ment.  This  latter  group  again  can  l)e  subdivided 
into  two  classes :  the  first  is  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  environmental  con¬ 
trol — I’.g.,  protein.  The  second  group  includes 
enzyme  activity,  and  it  is  definitely  proved  that 
diastase  must  l)e  present  in  sufficient  concentration 
if  a  normal  product  is  to  be  obtained.  Ordinary  im¬ 
provers  failed  to  remedy  the  poor  results  obtained 
with  certain  low  diastatic  flours:  the  addition  of  high 
diastatic  malt,  however,  brought  the  loaf  volume  to 
normal.  l)ut  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  malt  im¬ 
paired  the  colour,  grain,  and  texture  of  the  crumb. 
'Phey  found  that  the  substitution  of  3  per  cent,  of 
flour  milled  from  wheat  sprouted  three  or  four  days, 
for  a  like  amouiU  of  the  flour  under  test,  would  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  deficiency  in  diastase  of  the  latter. 

Cake  and  Biscuit  Flours. 

Phe  evaluation  of  cake  and  biscuit  flours  has  been 
neglected  somewhat  in  the  past,  but  in  July.  1931, 
the  committee  appointed  in  America  to  investigate 
the  matter  issued  a  comprehensive  report  on 
methods  of  testing  cake  and  l)iscuit  flours.  'Phis  in¬ 
cludes  a  method  of  scoring  in  which  30  points  are 
given  for  external  factors  and  70  points  for  internal 


factors.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  marks  are  awarded 
for  flavour — a  very  wise  decision.  This  report  deals 
e.xhaustively  with  such  points  as  creaming,  incor¬ 
poration  of  ingredients  into  cake  batters,  relative 
amounts  of  sugar  and  flour,  and  viscosity.  It  will 
be  found  of  value  to  all  those  interested  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  cereal  chemistry.  With  regard  to  self- 
raising  flour,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  stability 
of  leavening  in  self-raising  flour  has  been  published 
by  Logue  and  McKim  (Cereal  Chemistry.  1931. 
p.  25).  The  possibilities  of  a  toasted  wheat  germ 
self-raising  flour  have  been  discussed  by  Hertwig 
(Cereal  Chemistry.  1931.  p.  229T 

Vitamin  Content  of  Cereals. 

The  question  of  relative  vitamin  content  of  cereals 
has  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  and  very 
interesting  work  in  the  vitamin  B.,  content  of  cereals, 
and  the  supposed  connection  between  human  pellagra 
and  deficiency  of  this  vitamin,  has  been  published 
by  Aykroyd  (Bioehem.  } ..  vol.  24.  p.  1479).  Phe 
main  conclusion  was  that  it  was  difficult  to  accept 
vitamin  B.,  deficiency  as  the  sole  cause  of  human 
pellagra.  Pflimmer.  Raymond.  and  Lowndes 
{Bioehem.  /..  1931.  p.  691)  have  continued  their 
researches  on  the  comparative  vitamin  B,  values  of 
foodstuff’s,  this  contribution  referring  to  the  cereals. 
It  was  found  that  the  cereals  were  not  quite  so  rich 
in  the  vitamin  as  the  pulses.  Taking  dried  yeast  as 
100.  the  pulses  had  a  value  of  13  and  the  cereals  to. 


Analytical  Research 

Starch. 

Pwo  important  contributions  on  the  determination 
of  starch  liave  appeared  during  the  year.  'Phe  first 
one  is  by  Herd  and  Kent-Tones  (J.S.C.l..  1931. 
vol.  50.  p.  15T).  'Phe  authors  point  out  that  In' 

starch  ”  different  observers  mean  different  things, 
and  starch  determined  by  one  procedure  includes 
fractions  which  are  not  included  by  another.  'Phey 
examined  some  of  the  best-known  methods,  and  after 
comparing  them  they  suggested  that  the  modified 
Rask  method  might  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Hydrolytic  methods,  which  may  include  material 
obtainable  from  fibre — i.e..  material  which  would  uot 
normally  be  considered  as  starch — are  open  to  grave 
suspicion. 

The  determination  of  starch  in  flour  by  diastase 
and  acid  hydrolysis  has  also  been  discussed  by  Hart¬ 
mann  and  Hillig  (J.  .U.y(>c.  Oft.  Agr.  Chem..  1931. 
p.  1 12).  'Phey  found  that  the  peptic  digestion  of 
starch-containing  materials  prior  to  diastatic  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  starch  materially  increases  the  yield  of 
starch.  The  action  of  the  pepsin  consists  solely  of 
digestion  of  the  proteins,  the  starch  being  thereby 
rendered  accessible  to  diastatic  conversion. 

Ash. 

A  modified  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
ash  of  bread  has  been  suggested  by  liernardini  and 
Gauthier  (Ciorn.  Chim.  I  mi.  .‘\ppl..  1931.  p.  7). 
'Phe  suggested  method  is  simple  and  rapid. 

Potts  (Cereal  Chemistry.  H)31.  p.  232)  describes 
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tlu'  use  of  oxviTen  in  the  quick  determination  of  ash, 
and  he  claims  to  shorten  the  time  taken  by  the 
regular  A.A.C.k  .  method  by  three  hours. 

Moisture. 

Much  work  has  been  done  recently  on  the  rapid 
determination  of  moisture  in  wheat  and  flour.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  a  method  which  will  give 
reliable  results  rapidly.  An  excellent  survey  of  this 
branch  of  research  has  been  published  by  Coleman, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washing¬ 
ton  (Cereal  Chemistry,  1931.  p.  315).  In  this  paper 
five  electric  moisture  testers  are  described. — viz.,  the 
Burton  Pitt  apparatus,  the  Ileilan  D.K..  the  dielec¬ 
trometer,  the  Limbrick,  and  the  Heppenstall  mois¬ 
ture  meter  for  grains.  The  first  three  instruments 
are  basically  of  one  type — i.e.,  wired  with  specially 
arranged  radio  circuits  in  which  an  alternating 
current  of  high  frequency  is  supplied  by  means  of 
storage  batteries  and  radio  tul)es.  For  certain 
critical  values  of  the  inductance  and  capacity  of  the 
electric  circuit  the  strength  of  the  current  is  modified 
when  foreign  materials  are  inserted  into  the  condenser. 
These  modifications  are  controlled  by  the  dielectric 
properties  of  the  substance  under  test.  Water,  for 
<‘.\ample.  has  a  dielectric  constant  of  80.  whereas 
that  of  the  solid  components  of  cereals  is  less 
than  10.  The  last  two  machines — the  Limbrick  and 
Heppenstall  meters — operate  on  the  conductivity 
principle.  The  features  and  limitations  of  the  various 
instruments  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and,  while 
none  of  them  is  absolutely  satisfactory — particularly 
in  the  case  of  conditioned  wheat — progress  is  being 
made,  and  the  reviewer  has  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  the  difficulties  will  have  been  surmounted  and  a 
thoroughly  reliable  instrument  perfected.  An  im¬ 
proved  type  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
moisture  by  distillation  has  been  designed  by  Middle- 
ton  and  described  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  PJiar- 
maey.  vol.  iv..  Xo.  3.  1931,  p.  474. 

Protein. 

As  would  be  expected,  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  protein  components  of  flour.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  peptisation  of  wheat  flour  protein  to  loaf 
volume  has  been  investigated  by  Harris  (Cereal 
Chemistry.  1931.  p.  47.  and  p.  190).  This  study  was 
an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  which  would 
definitely  place  a  flour,  in  regard  to  strength,  with- 
•out  necessarily  going  through  the  baking  process. 
A  careful  study  of  the  papers,  however,  docs  not 
•convince  one  that  the  attempt  has  been  successful, 
although  interesting  results  were  obtained. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  protein  has  been 
carried  out  by  Herd  (Cereal  Chemistry,  1931,  p.  i). 
This  work  was  really  an  investigation  of  the  “  im¬ 
proving  ”  effect  brought  about  by  the  heating  of 
flour,  and,  from  the  results  obtained,  it  would  appear 
that  the  slight  heating  of  the  whole  of  the  flour,  to 
give  it  a  maximum  baking  quality,  causes  a  small 
but  definite  change  in  the  imbibitional  powers  of  the 
proteins,  without  any  startling  changes  in  solubilities 
or  physical  properties.  If  the  alternative  method  of 
severe  heating  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  flour  is 
used,  very  marked  changes  in  imbibitional  and 


physical  properties  occur  in  the  proteins.  It  was  also 
found  that  bacteria,  or  the  acids  produced  by  them, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  viscosity  changes  of  a 
flour  suspension  during  incubation.  Herd  maintains 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  tlie  changes  involved  in  flour 
heating  are  strictly  a  denaturation.  but  suggests  a 
theory  of  physical  alteration  involving  an  increase 
in  the  imbibitional  power.  The  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  flour  is  probably  the  main  factor  determining 
the  extent  of  the  protein  modification  under  a  given 
time  and  temperature.  .An  interesting  paper  by 
Larmour  on  the  relation  of  wheat  protein  to  baking 
quality  in  Saskatchewan  hard,  red,  spring  wheat  crop 
of  1929  is  probably  of  more  interest  in  the  U.S.A. 
than  in  this  country. 

In  the  field  of  general  analytical  methods  a  further 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Methods  of  .Analysis, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  J.  Flohil,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  This  includes  protein  and  moisture  deter¬ 
minations  in  wheat,  with  special  reference  to  condi¬ 
tions  covering  the  preparation  of  samples  for 
analysis,  such  as  getting  a  representative  sample, 
grinding,  etc.  The  grinding  of  a  sample  to  a  fine 
powder  entails  a  serious  source  of  error  in  moisture- 
containing  substances  such  as  grain.  The  loss  of 
moisture  incident  to  grinding  disturbs  the  relation 
between  the  protein  content  of  the  ground  sample 
and  that  of  the  imground  one.  In  addition,  the 
various  ashing  methods  are  reviewed,  and  this  report 
confirms  the  rapidity  of  the  o.xygen  method,  but 
stresses  the  extra  care  in  manipulation  required. 

Enzymes. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  enzyme 
activity  in  flour.  Among  the  papers  published  on 
the  subject  mention  must  be  made  of  that  by  Herd 
on  the  effects  of  heat  on  flour  enzymes.  The 
enzymes  dealt  with  are  diastase,  phosphatase, 
protease,  and  catalase.  The  main  conclusion  is  that 
the  heating  of  flour  to  obtain  maximum  baking 
strength  does  not  influence  enzyme  activity  appreci¬ 
ably,  and  that  the  improved  behaviour  of  the  dough 
is  not  due  to  any  altered  properties  of  the  enzymes. 
Tissue  and  Bailey  have  published  the  results  of  their 
investigations  of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  of  malt 
preparations. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  activities  taking  place  in  the  field  of  cereal 
chemistry.  The  chemist  is  busy  trying  to  find  out 
all  he  can  to  assist  the  miller  and  the  baker,  but  he 
cannot  always  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  often  he 
has  to  marry  theoretical  desirabilities  to  practical 
necessities.  His  job  is  really  not  to  insist  on  any 
given  type  of  wheat  for  a  grist  so  as  to  give  the  best 
flour — it  does  not  require  a  chemist  to  do  that.  What 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  tell  the  miller  the 
best  procedure  to  be  adopted  with  any  sort  of  wheat 
available  so  as  to  yield  the  best  results  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  quality  of  flour.  The  continued  researches 
into  the  properties  and  behaviour  of  wheats  and 
flours  are  slowly  but  surely  placing  him  in  this 
position. 

The  world  wheat  situation  during  1931  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  big  surplus  of  wheat  and  the 
extremely  low  prices  ruling.  The  discarding  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  i8.J 
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The  Manufacture  of  Marzipan 


I5v  lOUAXXES  PILTZ 


I nfoDiiatioii  conccniiiig  the  production  of  inarcipan  on  a  factory  scale  is  y;ii’cn  in  the 
foUoxoing  article  contributed  at  our  request  by  a  (iernian  specialist  in  the  subject. 


0X11  Ol'  the  most  popular  delicacies  for  the  sweet¬ 
toothed  is  marzipan  made  exclusively  from  the  best 
raw  materials — almond  and  sugar.  This  product,  in 
all  its  varied  forms,  has  an  extensive  use  in  the  con¬ 
fectionery  and  baking  trades  of  every  country. 

In  former  years  marzipan  was  prepared  by  the  con¬ 
fectioners  by  simply  grinding  the  almonds  and  sugar 
together  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  hut  more  recently 
the  technical  progress  made  has  resulted  in  marzipan 
production  being  for  the  most  part  taken  over  by 
manufacturers  using  up-to-date  machinery  of  special 
construction. 

Cleaning  and  De-husking. 

The  sweet  almonds  are.  first  of  all.  treated  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  solution  of  salt  with  the  object  of  re¬ 
moving  objectionable  matter.  After  a  brief  interval 
the  almonds  rise  to  the  surface  while  the  impurities 
sink  in  the  brine. 

After  this  treatment  the  almonds  are  introduced 
into  a  pan  with  boiling  water,  where  they  are  kept  as 


well  immersed  as  possible  and  left  to  simmer  for  four 
to  five  minutes.  By  this  means  the  skin  of  the  almond 
is  rendered  easily  detachable  from  the  kernel.  The 
almonds  are  then  at  once  treated  again  with  cold 
water  so  as  to  facilitate  still  further  the  removal  of 
the  skin. 

Then  the  almonds  pass  first  through  a  de-husking 
machine,  which  removes  the  skins  and  imparts  to  the 
almonds,  after  repeated  spraying  with  fresh  water, 
an  agreeable  and  white  appearance.  They  are  finally 
hand-sorted  to  remove  any  skins  which  may  have 
escaped  the  machine. 

Milling. 

According  to  the  quality,  two  parts  almonds  are 
mixed  with  one  part  of  sugar.  This  mixture  then 
passes  through  a  rough  kneading  machine  and  thence 
immediately  through  finely  adjusted  granite  rollers, 
from  which  the  crude  marzipan  mass  emerges  with  a 
fine  and  glossy  consistency.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  required  at 
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Harvesting  Almonds  in  Sicily. 

(Re-produced  from  “  Manufacturing  Confectioner ) 
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Almond  Sorting  and  Separating  Machine. 

[Courtesy  of  Baker  Perkins.  Ltd.) 

each  stage  of  the  production  process  to  ensure  the 
desired  (juality  in  the  finished  article. 

Roasting. 

'File  most  important  and  also  the  most  impressive 
part  of  the  manufacture  is  tlie  so-called  ror.sting 
process. 

'File  white  and  finely  rolled  almond-sugar  mass  is 
now  conveyed  into  a  jacketed  copper  pan  capable  of 
rotating  at  the  rate  of  some  30  to  40  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  jacket  is  connected  up  with  the  steam  and 
water  pipes,  and  is  at  first  heated  with  steam  at  3  to 
6  atmospheres,  so  as  to  cause  the  mixture  of  almonds 
and  sugar  to  reach  a  temperature  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  boiling-point.  Uniformity  of  heating  and  a 
perfectly  intimate  mixing  are  ensured  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  two  wooden  arms  within  the  open  pan.  One 
of  these  arms  adapts  itself  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  curvature  of  the  pan 
and  thus  serves  as  a  scraper, 
whereas  the  arm  opposite  is 
adapted  to  effect  a  complete  and 
intimate  mixing.  It  is  the  pan 
that  rotates;  the  arms  remain 
stationary. 

What,  then,  is  exactly  effected 
in  this  roasting  process  ? 

'Fhe  moisture  contained  in  the 
wet-ground  almond,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation, 
amounts  to  approximately  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  mixture,  causes 
the  sugar,  amounting  at  the  same 
stage  to  25  or  30  per  cent.,  to 
dissolve.  The  hot  .sugar  solution 
penetrates  and,  so  to  speak,  im¬ 
pregnates  the  mass  of  gronnd 
almonds,  just  as  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  jams  the  sugar  penetrates 
into  the  texture  of  the  fruit. 

The  heating  and  rotation  of  the 
pan  are  continued  for  at  least 
twenty-hve  to  thirty  minutes, 
thereby  causing  a  considerable 


percentage  of  ch.e  moisture  to  evaporate,  so  that 
gradually  the  relative  proportions  become  adjusted 
as  follows:  Moisture.  17  per  cent,  at  the  utmost; 
sugar  content.  35  per  cent.;  and  almond  dry  sub¬ 
stance,  4S  per  cent.  'Fhe  process  is  regulated  in  such 
a  manner  that  these  proportions  are  reached  after 
twenty-five  minutes,  so  that  all  the  fermentation  and 
spoilage  bacteria  present  in  the  mass  will  in  the 
meantime  have  been  killed,  and  the  interpenetration  of 
sugar  and  almond  substance  will  have  been  completed. 

The  relative  proportions  of  moisture  and  sugar  are 
then,  as  stated,  17:  35.  or,  roughly.  1  :  2,  so  that  the 
sugar  is  not  capable  of  crystallising  out;  the  dis¬ 
solved  sugar  can  only  crystallise  out  when  the  water 
content  in  the  solution  is  less  than  one-third.  There 
is  the  further  circumstance  that,  during  the  roasting 
process,  part  of  the  sugar  becomes  converted  into 
invert  sugar,  which  helps  to  inhibit  the  tendency  to 
crystallise  out.  The  question  of  determining  the 
point  at  which  the  crude  mass  of  marzipan  is 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  roasted  is  one  for  the 
foreman  to  test  from  its  appearance  and  consistency. 
Xo  precise  instructions  can  be  given.  The  principal 
test,  no  doubt,  is  that  employed  by  the  foreman  or 
operative,  who  observe>  whether  the  product  sticks 
or  not  when  applied  to  the  back  of  his  hand.  But 
the  best  test  undoubtedly  is  that  applied  by  the  sensi¬ 
tive  hand  of  the  expert,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired 
after  years  of  experience.  'Fb.e  roasting  process  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  operations,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  the  liveliest  and  most  highly  trained  super¬ 
vision.  Should  too  much  water  evaporate,  the  marzi¬ 
pan  mass  will  become  hard  and  oily  and  will  very 
readily  become  candied — that  is.  sugar  crystals  will 
separate  out.  as  will  soon  be  observed  from  the  sand¬ 
like  effect  on  the  tongue. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  normal  crude  marzi¬ 
pan  mass  contains  roughly  30  per  cent,  of  natural 
almond  oil.  which  is  only  too  prone  to  separate  out 
from  the  albuminous  matter  (with  which  it  forms  an 


Hand-Picking  Shelled  Almonds  in  Sicily. 

IReprodiit  ed  front  ”  Manufacturing  Confectioner.") 
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Two  Types  of  Almond  Blanchin|{  or 
De>huskin(i  Machines. 

Above  :  The  "  Baker-Macfarlane  ”  machine.  The 
almonds  are  fed  from  the  hopper  on  to  an  endless 
travelling  band.  A  second  band  passes  over  the 
first  at  a  slower  speed,  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
bands  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  almonds  by 
a  series  of  resilient  rolls,  thereby  loosening  the 
husks  (skins).  The  kernels  and  husks  then  fall 
into  an  inclined  drum,  and  the  husks  are  blown 
up  into  a  collecting  chamber. 


Below :  In  the  Brierley,  Collier,  and  Hartley 
machine  the  husks  are  removed  by  means  of  two 
rubber  rollers,  one  of  which  is  corrugated  and 
adjustable.  The  blanched  kernels  fall  into  a 
tray  below,  while  the  husks  are  blown  into  the 
wire  cage. 
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Almond  Cirindin^  Mill. 

(Courtesy  of  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.) 


emulsion)  as  an  undesirable  fat.  It  is,  however, 
equally  necessary  to  take  precautions  that  too  much 
moisture  is  not  retained  in  the  mass,  as  otherwise 
the  marzipan  will  he  too  fluid  and  sticky  and,  later, 
will  readily  uuderj^o  fermentation. 

In  any  case,  many  of  the  so-called  defects  in  marzi¬ 
pan,  which  the  writer  intends  to  discuss  later,  arise 
from  defective  cleanliness  in  the  roastinj;  operation. 


1 1 

of  the  ji'oods.  The  problem  here  is  to  eject  the  mass 
so  enerj^etically  and  accurately  from  the  roastinjjj 
pan  into  the  boxes  that  no  air  cavities  are  produced 
anywhere  and  all  corners  are  completely  filled  up. 
Only  this  will  serve  to  ensure  that  the  mass,  which 
rapidly  solidifies  in  the  boxes,  will  form  a  compact 
rectanj^ular  block  with  smooth  surface,  for  rouj^h 
surfaces  tend  to  promote  drying  and  crust-formation 
and  so  render  the  marzipan  mass  of  no  value  from 
the  confectioners’  and  l>akers’  standpoint. 

For  similar  reasons  the  so-called  “mirror”  of  the 
surface  of  the  marzipan  is  of  supreme  importance. 
.-V  perfectly  smooth  and  entirely  flawless  “mirror” 
forms  the  l)est  protection  from  the  external  effects  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  as  well  as  from  mould,  fungi, 
and  other  micro-organisms  carried  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Manufacturing  firms  of  good  standing, 
whose  names  constitute  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
(juality,  are  in  the  habit  of  embossing  their  names  or 
trade-marks  on  the  “mirror”  with  a  wooden  die, 
so  as  to  relieve  their  customers  of  any  suspicion 
that  their  goods  have  been  mixed  with  other  qualities. 

The  packed  marzipan  boxes  are  then  usually 
allowed  to  stand  open  for  several  hours  in  some 
chamber  or  space  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
so  as  to  permit  the  mass  to  settle  down  and  so  that 
each  individual  bo.x  may.  before  being  sent  off,  be 
again  tested  as  to  its  fitness  for  transport  and  more 
particularly  its  resistance  and  consistency,  thus 
enabling  various  qualities  to  be  sorted  out  so  as  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  various  customers. 


Cooling. 

Once  the  proper  degree  of  roasting  has  been 
attained  the  product  must  be  cooled  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  do  this  the  steam  tap  is  shut  off  and 
the  water  tap  opened  and  cold  water  circulated 
through  the  jacket.  In  addition,  cold  air  is  allowe<l 
to  play  on  the  mass  from  a  blower  above,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  the  roasted  marzipan  mass 
should  be  spread  out  on  a  table  having  a 
tinplate  top,  which  will  appreciably  shorten 
the  cooling  process,  so  that  under  the  com¬ 
bined  cooling  with  air  and  water  the  tem¬ 
perature.  which  was  Joo  to  212°  F.,  drops 
in  a  few  minutes  to  60  to  65°  F.  The 
marzipan  mass  when  properly  cooled  is  still 
fairly  pla.stic  and  can  be  forced  into  boxes 
with  a  spatule. 


Applications. 

In  its  further  applications  the  crude  marzipan  mass 
finds  an  abundant  outlet  with  the  confectioner  and 
the  baker  who  produce  the  most  widely  varying 
articles  from  it  by  mixing  with  pulverised  sugar,  such 

{Coiit'niiicd  on  /’ii.gc  2b.) 


Filling. 

'Pile  well-known  marzipan  boxes,  hold¬ 
ing  generally  2S  lbs.,  consist  of  resin-free 
pinewood  that  is  odourless  and  well  dried. 
Pile  edges  of  the  boxes  should  be  faced 
with  zinc,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  very  considerable  pressure  ap¬ 
plied  in  filling.  'Phe  boxes  are  lined  with 
salicyl-parchment  paper,  and  are  weighed 
before  being  filled,  so  that  the  net  weight 
required  by  the  trade  can  be  exactly  con¬ 
trolled  for  each  individual  box. 

I'he  filling  operation  is  another  highly 
important  factor  in  determining  the  quality 


Triple  Roller  Almond  Mill,  Fitted  with  Three  Granite  Rollers. 

{Courtesy  of  ICm.  Brierley,  Collier,  and  Hartley,  Ltd.) 
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The  Manufacture  of  Diabetic  and  Milk  Chocolates 

By  DR.  ALFRED  LAESSIG 

I II  the  first  fart  of  this  article  the  author  proposes  the  use  of  eertain  proteins  or  protein 
preparations  to  replace  sugar  in  chocolate  intended  for  diabetics. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  article  the  author,  who  has  had  a  lifelong  e.vperience  of  choco¬ 
late  manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  discusses  certain  modifications  zvliich  he  suggests 
should  be  made  in  the  customary  practice  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate. 


I. — Diabetic  Chocolate 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  and  preparations  for  the 
diet  of  diabetics  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
chocolate  industry  for  more  than  a  generation  past. 
The  assimilation  of  cane  sugar,  starch,  dextrine,  and 
carbohydrates  in  general,  must  be  strictly  avoided  by 
sufferers  from  this  disease.  Sugar,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  forbidden,  while  starch  and  other  carbohydrates 
are  partially  split  up  into  sugars  by  the  pepsin  con¬ 
tained  in  stomach  juices. 

The  taste  of  sugar  can  certainly  be  imitated  with 
ease  in  diabetic  chocolate  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  saccharine  (ortho-benzoic  sulfiniide).  an 
addition  of  5  to  10  grins  to  i  kgm.  of  cacao  mass 
being  sufficient.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  if  in¬ 
stead  of  normal  eating  chocolate  of  the  following 
composition : 

Cacao  mass  42  per  cent.  1 

Cacao  butter  8  ,,  Fat  content  =  31  per  cent. 

Cane  sugar  50  ,,  ( 

an  addition  of  5  to  10  gms.  saccharine  to  100  gins, 
cacao  mass  was  made  and  the  sugar  omitted,  the  re¬ 
sulting  product  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  sweet  cacao  mass  with  a  fat  content  of  about 
54  per  cent.  Such  an  excessive  fat  content,  however, 
is  neither  palatable  nor  advisable  on  medical  grounds, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  fat  content  of  palatable 
eating  chocolate  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
32  per  cent. 

Over  and  above  this  one  has  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  normal  starch  content  of  cacao 
mass  is  fairly  high,  for  which  reason  diabetic  persons 
run  the  risk  of  absorbing  a  fair  amount  of  starch 
from  the  unmixed  cacao  mass.  A  simple  method  of 
obtaining  a  paste  containing  a  maximum  of  32  per 
cent,  fatty  matter  free  from  cane  sugar  consists  in 
incorporating  40  per  cent,  cacao  mass  (54  per  cent, 
fat  content)  with  60  per  cent,  cocoa  powder  (18  per 
cent,  fat  content)  to  give  a  mass  containing  about 
32  per  cent,  of  fat.  To  the  latter  could  be  added  ^  to 
I  per  cent,  of  powdered  saccharine.  The  drawback 
to  such  a  product  would  be,  apart  from  the  relatively 
high  starch  content,  a  too-pronounced  taste  of  cacao. 

What  has  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  manufacture  of 
diabetic  chocolate  is  a  mass  containing  not  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  cacao,  while  the  40  per  cent,  of 
cane  sugar  which  would  normally  make  up  the  total 
weight  must  be  replaced  by  a  substance  of  indifferent 
taste  (or  one  whose  taste  does  not  disturb  that  of  the 
final  product)  which  should,  above  all,  not  exert  a 


harmful  action  on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  patient 
and,  if  possible,  should  possess  nourishing  qualities. 

A  diabetic  Icevulose  chocolate  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  firm  of  Gebr.  Stollwerck  according  to 
the  following  recipe : 

Cacao  mass  . 40  per  cent. 

Cacao  butter .  10 

Laevulose  .  50 

\ow  although  hevulose  or  fructose  is  decidedly 
better  tolerated  by  diabetics  than  is  saccharose  (cane 
sugar  I,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  carbohydrate,  and  there¬ 
fore  under  suspicion  for  the  ailment  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Another  disadvantage  is  its  relatively  high 
price. 

It  would  therefore  be  more  to  the  point  to  utilise 
as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  a  substance  which, 
from  the  therapeutical  standpoint,  is  exceptionally 
well  tolerated:  in  this  respect  proteins  or  protein  pre¬ 
parations  are  especially  to  be  recommended. 

Best  known  among  such  preparations*  are : 

Peptone  \  Somatose 

Hcemoglobin  Tropon 

Plasm  on  \  Eukasin 

Mutase  \ 

Both  therapeutically  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
flavour,  peptone  and  eukasin  can  be  singled  out  as 
the  most  suitable  because  of  their  comparative  lack 
of  taste. 

The  following  recipe  is  for  a  peptone  diabetic 
chocolate : 

Cacao  mass  ...  ...  ...  6okgms. 

Peptone  .  40  ,, 

Saccharine .  500-1,000  gms. 

A  suitable  eukasin  diabetic  chocolate  would  have 
the  following  composition : 

Cacao  mass .  6okgms. 

Eukasin  .  40  ,, 

Saccharine .  500-1,000  gms. 

*  Piasmon  is  a  milk  casein  rendered  soluble  by  treatment  with 
alkali.  Mutase  contains  58  per  cent,  albumin  and  2  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  is  obtained  from  legumes;  it  is  a  yellowish, 
odourless  powder.  .Somatose  is  an  albuminous  preparation  made 
from  meat,  and  contains  over  90  per  cent,  soluble  meat  proteins ; 
it  is  a  yellow,  almost  odourless  and  tasteless  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Tro-pon  is  a  preparation  containing  yo  per 
cent,  albumin,  a  third  of  which  is  of  animal  origin  and  the  rest 
of  vegetable  origin  ;  it  is  a  light  brown,  granular,  and  insoluble 
powder.  Eukasin  is  a  casein-ammonia  preparation. — Editor. 
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According:  to  the  dos^tve  of  tincncss  required,  such 
a  paste  should  he  put  two  or  three  times  throuj^h  the 
rollers,  hut  it  should  not  he  couched,  because  such 
treatment,  apart  from  over-heatins^,  is  capable  of 
alteriuir  the  chemical  composition  of,  or  destroyinjj^, 
peptone  and  eukasin. 

It  cannot  he  doubted  that  such  diabetic  chocolates 
as  are  exemplified  in  the  above  two  recipes,  and 
which,  moreover,  are  of  an  entirely  novel  character, 
fulfil  the  re([uired  conditions.  It  is  the  author’s 
opinion,  however,  that  special  value  attaches  to  the 
eukasin  preparation,  first  on  account  of  its  almost 
complete  lack  of  taste  (at  the  utmost  causing;;  a 
“milky”  after-taste),  and  also  because  it  is  much 
more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  peptone  and. 
furthermore,  can  he  digested  with  quite  exceptional 
ease.  This  latter  advantage  makes  it  particularly 
acceptable  for  diabetics. 


11.  —  Milk  Chocolate 

When  consideration  is  ^iven  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  only  a  few  brands  of  milk  chocolate  of 
worldwide  renown  are  conspicuous  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  flavour,  the  reason  must  he  sought  in  the  spoil¬ 
ing'  of  the  milk  constituents  as  a  result  of  unsuit¬ 
able  processes. 

On  sul)jectin}4;  the  mixed  constituents  of  a  milk 
chocolate  to  the  heat-treatment  and  prolonged  conch- 
ing.  which  is  essential  to  bring  out  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  flavour  of  a  good-cpiality  chocolate,  the  process 
is  accompanied  by  the  drawback  of  the  iniurious 
effect  on  the  milk  constituents.  Not  only  are  the  milk 
vitamins  and  proteins  attacked  hut  the  quality  of  the 
flavour  is  so  depreciated  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  chocolate  free  from  milk. 

Many  firms,  therefore,  adopted  an  entirely  different 
process  to  that  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plain  chocolate,  the  couching  being  either  aban¬ 
doned  in  its  entirety  or  carried  out  at  a  lukewarm 
temperature.  This  is  an  obviously  pointless  proceed¬ 
ing.  since  it  discards  all  the  advantages  of  thorough 
emulsification  and  sugar-caramelisation  which  result 
in  a  unique  refinement  of  flavour. 

In  the  working-out  of  a  technique  whereby  the 
milk  ingredients  would  not  suffer  from  overheating 
or  other  maltreatment,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
enable  the  cacao  constituents  and  the  sugar  to 
undergo  the  necessary  refining  treatment,  a  treat¬ 
ment  leading  also  to  an  emulsion  of  the  two  latter 
ingredients,  the  vitally  important  point  consisted  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  above-mentioned  errors.  To 
achieve  this  objective  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a 
satisfactory  incorporation  of  the  milk,  the  necessity 
of  subjecting  the  chocolate  mass  and  the  milk  to  two 
entirely  distinct  processes  before  finally  blending  was 
realised. 

The  development  of  this  idea  involved  no  difficulties 
in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  the  basic  chocolate 
mass,  the  rational  procedure  for  the  production  of 
good  quality  plain  chocolate  being  very  well  known; 
but  it  was  quite  a  different  matter  with  the  milk  con¬ 
stituents,  for  a  material  was  here  called  for  possess¬ 
ing,  it  is  true,  a  very  high  milk  content,  but  also  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  fat  to  convert  it  into  a 


mouldable  paste,  and  also  enough  sugar  to  bring  it 
into  the  category  of  a  chocolate  attractive  to  the 
palate. 

It  was  found  that  this  end  could  be  attained  by 
pre])aring  a  milk  paste  consisting  of : 

h'ull  milk  powder  ...  ...  ...  5okgms. 

(.'acao  butter  ...  ...  ...  20 

hfine  sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

an.l  a  cream  paste  made  up  of : 

Cream  powder  ...  ...  ...  bokgms. 

Cacao  butter  ...  ...  ...  lO 

I'i'te  sugar . 30 

The  milk  paste  accordingly  contains  32  per  cent., 
and  the  cream  paste  34  per  cent,  of  total  fats,  both 
containing,  in  addition.  30  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The 
equality  in  fat  and  sugar  content  here  obtained  thus 
fulfils  the  first  requirement  of  any  chocolate  mass 
with  a  well-rounded  flavour. 

In  preparing  a  paste  of  such  a  composition  the  re- 
(luirements  of  consistency,  fat  content,  and  sugar 
content  of  the  final  mixture  were  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  facilitate  further  calculation  by 
using  round  figures.  Furthermore,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  sugar  enables  the  necessary  grip  on  the  rollers 
to  be  obtained  wben  passed  several  times  through 
the  mill. 

In  preparing  the  milk  or  cream  paste  the  con¬ 
stituents  are  brought  together  in  a  melangeur,  passed 
three  times  through  steel  rollers  or  once  through 
steel  rollers  and  once  or  twice  through  granite  or 
porcelain  rollers,  high  temperature  being  of  necessity 
avoided.  Under  no  circumstances  must  the  paste  be 
permitted  to  stand  for  hours  or  days  (as  occurs  in 
the  usual  routine  of  chocolate  manufacture)  in  the 
intervals  between  the  various  stages  of  preparation. 
Unless  this  condition  is  complied  with  the  whole 
object  of  this  special  treatment  is  defeated.  After 
each  passage  through  the  rollers  the  mass  can  be 
subjected  to  a  melangeuring  treatment,  but  only  at 
a  low  temperature. 

By  following  out  this  procedure  the  milk  paste 
becomes  as  completely  homogenised  and  free  from 
coarse  grains  as  the  finest  chocolate  mass  and 
acquires  the  same  mouldable  consistency.  As  a 
result  of  working  at  a  low  temperature,  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  paste — the  milk  or  cream — remains 
completely  unaltered,  which  would  by  no  means  be 
the  case  in  the  normal  process  for  plain  chocolate 
where  a  couching  treatment  for  a  long  period  and  at 
a  high  temperature  is  involved.  By  the  process  here 
put  forward  the  prepared  milk  and  cream  paste  can 
be  stored  in  blocks  in  cool  storage  chambers  for 
many  months  without  quality  and  freshness  suffering 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  reason  being  that  the 
milk  or  cream  is  in  such  homogeneous  combination 
with  the  sugar  and  a  high-melting  fat  as  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  preserved. 

All  conceivable  blends  with  finished  chocolate 
masses  can  be  attained  with  the  aid  of  these  milk 
and  cream  pastes  by  the  simple  process  of  thorough 
incorporation  in  the  soft  condition  in  any  approved 
mixer.  A  large  melangeur  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
the  formula  can  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturer’s  requirements  in  the  way  of  milk  con¬ 
tent.  flavour,  and  price. 
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Ft  is  claimed  that  an  enormous  simplitication  of  the 
whole  process  of  manufacture  is  i;ained  hy  this 
system,  together  with  the  further  advantage  that  a 
refined  chocolate  paste  prepared  hy  the  approved 
method  of  hot  couching  is  combined  with  milk  and 
cream  unharmed  hy  m.dtreatment  and  overheating. 

Those  concerns  which  have  gone  over  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  milk  and  cream  chocolates  on  the  lines 
here  indicated  have  produced  with  the  aid  of  best 
<iuality  fresh  dried  milk  a  product  with  a  pure  and 
harmoniously  rounded-off  fiavonr  of  nnstirpassable 
quality. 

The  following  examples  of  recipes  will  best  indi¬ 
cate  the  lines  on  which  amalgamations  between 
chocolate  masses  and  milk  and  cream  pastes  should 
be  undertaken.  I'lie  first  three  formulae  refer  to 
chocolate  masses : 

I . 

CJicop  Chocolate 

t'acao  beans 

Cacao  butter 

Fine  sugar  ...  . 


Medium  Sweet  Plain  Clioeolatc. 

Cacao  beans  .  qokgms. 

Cacao  butter  ...  .  to 

Fine  sugar .  ...  50 

3- 

Hitter  Chocolate. 

Cacao  beans  ...  ...  ...  bokgms. 

Fine  sugar . 40 

In  order  to  obtain  a  cheap  eating  milk  chocolate, 
mix  70  kgms.  eating  chocolate  (i)  with  30  kgms. 
milk  paste. 

This  blend  has.  naturally,  not  a  high  value  qualita¬ 
tively.  but.  nevertheless,  has  an  excellent  flavour. 


and  is  easily  handled  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost. 
It  has  the  following  percentage  composition; 

Milk  powder  ...  ...  ...  15  percent. 

Cacao  mass  ...  ...  ...  31  '3 

^iiRar  . 44  o 

-Added  cacao  butter  ...  ...  9-3 

This  has  a  total  fat  content  of  jter  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  composition  fulfils  all 
legal  requirements — i.c.,  in  Cermany. 

-A  mixture  of  50  kgms.  medium-sweet  plain  choco¬ 
late  (2)  and  50  kgms.  milk  paste  yields  a  good  grade 
milk  chocolate  with  a  mild  flavour  of  the  following 
percentage  composition : 


Alilk  powder 

...  23 

Cacao  mass 

...  20 

.Sugar  . 

...  40 

-Added  cacao  butter 

...  13 

'I'his  has  a  total  fat  content  of  32  o  per  cent. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  aiming  at  a  chocolate  with  a 
pronounced  flavour  of  milk  aud  in  which  the  cacao 
should  not  i)e  too  much  in  the  background,  a  cut  is 
made  of  40  kgms.  bitter  chocolate  (3)  and  bo  kgms. 
milk  paste,  giving  a  percentage  composition  of : 

Milk  powder  .  30  per  cent. 

Facao  mass  ...  ...  ...  24 

•"^11 53:11*  . 34 

-Added  cacao  butter  ...  ...  12 

riiis  has  a  total  fat  content  of  32  per  cent. 

-A  cut  of  60  kgms.  medium-sweet  drinking  choco¬ 
late  (2)  with  40  kgms.  cream  paste  gives  a  mild  cream 
chocolate  with  24  per  cent,  content  of  cream. 

Tf  a  higher  cream  content  is  required,  one  may  in¬ 
corporate  30  kgms.  of  bitter  chocolate  (31  with  the 
same  weight  of  cream  paste,  or  one  may  go  so  far 
as  to  blend  40  kgms.  of  the  former  with  bo  kgms. 
cream  paste,  the  cream  content  being  then  respec¬ 
tively  33  and  3f)  per  cent  and  the  cacao  flavour  is  still 
not  too  much  subdued. 


43  kgms. 
5 

50  ,, 


Vitamin  B,  Values  of  Cereals 


Vi.i.MMKR.  Raymond,  and  Lowndes  have  continued 
their  researches  on  nutrition,  the  first  series  of  which 
were  described  in  the  Hiochemical  Journal  in  1927 
anrl  i92().  In  a  recent  paper  (Rio  eh  cm.  7.,  1931. 
vol.  23.  p.  b9i )  further  work  is  described,  this  time 
with  reference  to  cereals.  In  their  previous  work  on 
testing  cereals  for  their  vitamin  Hi  value,  rearing  of 
young  by  pairs  of  adult  pigeons  was  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  It  was  shown  that  a  greater 
amount  of  foodstuff  containing  vitamin  B  was  needed 
for  rearing  than  for  maintenance,  and  this  fact  has 
again  been  observed.  The  standard  of  maintenance 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-si-x  weeks  has  been 
.adopted,  and  the  cereals  have  now  been  classified. 


.'3ome  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  extraction 
of  vitamin  H  from  wheat  germ,  and  marmite  was 
tested  for  comparison  with  the  cereals.  I'he  com 
parative  vitamin  B  values  were  found  to  be;  Dried 
yeast,  100:  marmite,  67;  wheat  germ  (bemax).  62; 
middlings.  40;  bakers’  yeast.  33;  bran.  20;  buck¬ 
wheat.  20:  millet.  13;  oatmeal,  ii;  wheat.  10:  barley, 
10 :  malt,  10;  rye,  10;  dari,  10:  brown  rice,  10.  It  was 
previously  found  that  the  pulses  had  a  comparative 
value  of  13,  so  that  the  cereals  are  not  quite  .so  rich 
in  vitamin  B  as  the  pulses.  In  the  above  list  we  take 
it  that  the  middlings  mean  the  product  known  as 
wheatfeed,  which  is  sold  as  a  cattle  food,  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  thirds  or  sharps. 
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The  Preservation  of  Meats  in  Tin  and  Glass 

Containers 

I’.y  A.  SAMS(JX,  A.R.C.S..  A.l.C. 

The  fourth  of  a  scries  of  articles  in  ‘lehieli  the  author  iliseusses  in  plain  lan^ua^e  the  re- 
iiuirenients,  both  scientific  and  practical,  that  arc  essential  to  the  sneeessful  presen-ation  of 
meats  in  tin  and  ^^lass  containers,  emphasising;  those  particular  points  which  need  careful 
control  and  obserivtion,  and  which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked — especiallx  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  a  chemist  or  a  laboratory.  The  first  part  dealt  rcith  the  correct  use  of  the  re- 
fri^i^erator,  the  equipment  of  the  brine  house,  the  ingredients  of  the  brine,  and  the  practice 
of  brining.  The  second  part  described  the  process  of  cooking  and  also  cooking  vessels, 
packing  tables,  containers,  gelatine  and  preparation  of  jelly  stock.  'The  third  part  'went 
thoroughly  into  the  practice  of  vacuumising. 


PART  IV 


Retorts. 

SINCK.  IX  tilt*  preservation  of  meats  in  tin  and 
p:lass.  the  final  and  most  important  operation  is  the 
sterilisation  of  the  filled  containers,  it  is  essential  to 
consider  the  plant — i.e..  the  retorts — used  in  this 
operation. 

Retorts  for  this  particular  industry  are  of  two 
types — viz.,  the  horizontal  rectanp^ular  (Fig.  i)  or 
tuhular  (Fig  j)  and  the  vertical  retort  (Fig.  3).  For 
the  preservation  of  “  tin  ”  goods,  either  type  is  quite 
suitable.  For  glass  goods,  the  writer  very  much 
prefers  the  vertical  type;  certainly  for  all-round  work 
this  has  many  advantages. 

W  hile  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  overhead  runway 
and  tackle  to  load  and  unload  vertical  retorts,  this 
constitutes  no  serious  disadvantage.  It  will  he  found 
that  this  tvpe  of  retort  can  he  loaded  and  unloaded 
more  (luickly.  the  steam  distribution  and  circula¬ 
tion  are  much  improved,  cooling  by  water  is  facili¬ 
tated.  and  the  action  is  generally  much  quicker. 

'I'lie  horizontal  retort  lias  the  advantage  that  it 
requires  no  e.xtra  material  for  loading  other  than 
the  iron  trays. 

However,  in  both  types  of  retorts,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  features  that  are  absolutely  essential,  d'he  steam 
circulation  and  distribution  throughout  the  hulk 
of  the  goods  and  the  retort  must  he  so  efficient  that 
no  part  of  the  latter  should  vary  in  temperature  by 
more  than  1°  I',  from  anv  other  i)art.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  uneven  cooking  of  cans  will  result. 
I'urthermore.  it  is  essential  that  the  construction  of 
the  retort  is  such  as  10  allow  the  disi)ersal  of  any 
small  pockets  of  air  that  may  he  formed. 

Retorting. 

.After  the  cans  are  tilled  and  vacuumised.  they  are 
placed  into  the  retort  (of  either  type),  which  is  then 
closed,  .steam  is  turned  on.  and  all  blow-off  cocks 
or  pet  cocks  are  fully  opened  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  air  in  the  retorts.  Fhey  are  then  half  closed. 
If  preserviiig  above  F..  no  pressure  should  he 
allowed  to  build  up  iu  the  retort  until  at  least  2C0°  F. 
is  reached.  When  the  required  temperature  is 


attained,  tlie  steam  valve  is  “  cracked  and  the 
bleeder  valves  are  opened,  just  sufficiently  to  allow 
wisps  of  steam  to  escape.  These  bleeder  valves 
should  he  open  during  the  whole  of  the  process  as 
they  assist  the  circulation  of  the  steam,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  even  temperatures  throughout  the  retort.  At 
the  end  of  the  process,  steam  is  turned  off. 

It  is  strongly  suggested  to  packers  that  all  cans 
should  he  cooled  as  quickly,  and  as  much  as  possible, 
immediately  after  sterilisation.  This  cooling  process 
is  done  by  the  direct  introduction  of  cold  water  into 
the  retort.  The  advantages  of  cooling  are  many; 
it  stops  the  e.xcessive  cooking,  prevents  any  further 
destruction  of  jelly  strength  than  is  necessary,  ob¬ 
viates  overcooked  flavours  and  te.xture  (a  very  im¬ 
portant  point),  and  reduces  the  excessive  strains  on 
the  cans,  which  would  he  liable  to  cause  trouble  if 
the  retort  were  opened  without  previously  cooling 
the  cans. 

Cooling  is  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
cold  water.  I  he  water  should  he  of  a  pressure  at 
least  5  Ihs.  per  square  inch  above  that  used  for  re¬ 
torting. 

While  introducing  water  into  retorts  for  cooling 
purposes,  a  counterhalancing  air  pressure  is  eni- 
ployed.  unless  water  is  available  at  very  high  pres- 


FlG.  1. — Retorts  of  the  Horizontal  Rcctanftular  Type. 
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sures.  During  the  preserva-  m 
tion  process,  great  pressures  B 
are  Iiuilt  up  in  the  can,  often  B  j!!| 

to  the  extent  of  JO  to  30  llis.  B  ^i-  jj|  il! 
per  square  inch.  This  means  B'BI’.cI 
that  although  there  is  a  pres-  B  V 

sure  in  the  retort  and  sur-  B 
rounding  the  cans  of  10  lbs.  fl  ^BPjpBI 
per  square  inch  (when  pro-  B  , 

cessing  at  240°  F.).  there  is  *  |n|||H 
an  excess  effective  iiiiernal  I  • 

pressure  of  10  to  20  Ihs. —  L 
i.c.,  20  minus  to  or  30  minus  ■ 

10  Ihs.  per  square  inch.  If,  fl  B^BjH. 
through  any  reason,  the  fl 
effective  internal  pressure  of  B  B^^HT 
the  can  is  allowed  to  increase 
rapidly,  the  can  is  very  lialtle  ^  BHhi 
to  suffer  damage.  Suppose  -  ' 

that  during  preservation  a 
can  registered  an  internal 
pressure  of  20  Ihs.  per  square 
inch,  while  the  retort  was  at 
10  Ihs.  per  square  inch ;  there  would  tlu 
an  effective  pressure  in  the  can  of  10 
square  inch.  Suppose  that  the  retort  pressure 
were  suddenly  released ;  the  effective  pressure  in 
the  can  would  suddenlv  increase  from  10  to  20  Ihs. 


Fig.  2.  —  The  Horizontal  Tubular  Type  of  Retort. 


per  stpiare  inch:  this  would  probably  hurst  the 
can.  Such  a  calamity  is  liable  to  occur  in  cool¬ 
ing  with  cold  water,  unless  compressed  air  is 
used. 

During  preservation  a  retort  is  filled  with  steam, 
rite  immediate  effect  of  bringing  cold  water  into 
contact  with  this  steam  is  to  condense  it.  with  a 
sudden  drop  in  retort  pressure,  which  means  a 
sudden  increase  in  effective  can  pressure.  'I'lierefore 
this  sudden  drop  is  prevented  by  introducing,  before 
the  water,  compressed  air  to  replace  the  steam  con¬ 
densed.  This  compressed  air  maintains  a  state  of 
pressure  equilibrium  inside  the  retort. 


The  Cooling  Process. 

rite  process  of  cooling  is  as  follows :  At  the  end 
of  the  period  of  sterilisation  (presumably  at  240°  F.= 
10  Ihs.  per  square  inch),  steam  is  turned  off  and  com¬ 
pressed  air.  from  a  main  reservoir,  is  introduced  into 
the  retort  until  the  pressure  is  2  to  3  Ihs  per  square 
inch  more  than  the  processing  pressure. 

The' cold  water  valve  is  now  slowly  opened:  there 
may  he  a  little  fall  in  pressure,  momentarily,  hut 
extra  air  is  allowed  into  the  retort.  Gradually  the 
water  valve  can  he  opened  wider  and  wider,  until  it 
is  fully  opened.  The  air  pressure  can  now  he  re¬ 
duced  slightly,  as  the  pressure  in  the  retort  will  he 
gradually  increasing.  As  soon  as  all  the  cans  have 
I)een  covered  with  water  the  counterhalancing  air 
pressure  can  he  dispensed  with,  and  the  door  or  lid 
may  he  opened. 

In  cooling  with  water  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
water  supply  several  pounds  higher  in  pressure  than 
the  working  pressure  of  the  retort.  Also  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  compressed  air — not  essentially  a  large 
(piantity — at  a  fairly  high  pressure. 

If  the  retort  is  urgently  required,  the  cans  may 
he  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  been  covered  with 
water.  They  may  he  further  cooled  in  some  external 
cooling  arrangement. 

.Always  cool  your  products  as  much  as  possible, 
and  handle  them  as  little  as  possible  during  cooling. 
Clearer  and  firmer  jellies  will  he  obtained  in  this 


Fig.  3.  — Harvey’s  Vertical  Retort. 
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way.  It  is  advisable  to  allow  preserved  “  tins  ”  to 
stand  a  day  before  testinj^  them  for  soundness. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  with  the  process  of 
blowing  off  steam  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  sterilisa¬ 
tion  period  in  order  to  remove  the  cans.  This  is 
liable  to  increase  the  effective  internal  pressure  of 
the  cans  so  rapidly  as  to  Vmrst  or  buckle  them,  or 
to  produce  leaks  at  the  joints.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice,  and  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  all  pre¬ 
servers  of  meat  in  tin  containers  should  introduce 
water  under  pressure  into  their  retorts,  and  so  cool 
the  cans. 

Glass  Containers. 

It  was  explained,  in  the  previous  article,  how  pro¬ 
cessing  glasses  with  lids  and  springs  to  allow  a  valve 
action  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  mainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  process  is  not  under  control.  What 
is  needed  is  a  process  which  will  not  allow  the  escape 
of  any  material,  and  yet  will  permit  a  sufficiently 
high  vacuum  in  the  glass  to  hold  the  lid  on  perfectly 
tightly.  Such  a  process  is  available. 

In  this  process  the  glasses  filled  with  meats  are 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  They  are  pressed;  the 
rings  and  lids  are  placed  in  position,  and  the  glasses 
pass  into  a  vacuum  sealing  machine  (Fig.  4).  In  this 
machine  the  glasses  witli  loose-fitting  lids  (clamps 
may  or  may  not  he  used)  are  subjected  to  a  high 
degree  of  vacuum.  While  still  under  vacuum,  a 
plate  is  brought  down  on  to  the  lids,  which  presses 
then  into  closer  contact  with  the  rubber  rings. 
While  the  lids  are  thus  depressed,  air  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  chamber  to  displace  the  vacuum.  This  in¬ 
rush  of  air  forces  the  lids  home  on  to  the  rubber 
rings,  and  we  have  a  perfectly  sealed  and  vacuumised 
glass.  'Phe  same  process  is  applied  to  both  auto¬ 
matic  and  I’luenix  caps.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
after  vacuumisation,  the  glasses  are  passed  to  the 
sealing  machine,  which  curls  the  edge  of  the  hand 
under  the  flange  of  the  glass.  In  this  way  there  is 
obtained  a  highly  vacuumised  I'hceni.x-sealed  glass, 
prior  to  sterilisation. 

I'his  prior  vacuumisation  has  several  advantages 
which  will  he  discussed  after  the  process  has  been 
explained. 

If  these  vacuumised  glasses  were  now  processed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  it  would  he  found  that  long 
before  the  sterilising  temperatures  were  reached  the 
vacuum  and  seal  would  he  broken.  Consequently  in 
processing  there  would  he  no  advantage  over  the 
old  method  of  retorting. 

However,  this  “  breaking  ”  of  the  seal  and  vacuum 
is  prevented  by  using,  in  the  retort,  an  extra  air 
pressure,  whicli  lias  the  effect  of  keeping  the  lid. 
during  the  whole  process,  in  contact  with  the  rubber 
ring.  Compressed  air  is  used,  together  with  the 
steam,  throughout  the  process,  thereby  preventing 
the  lids  being  lifted  from  their  rubber  seatiugs. 

Classed  goods  preserved  under  this  process  have 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is 
emitted  from  the  glasses  and  nothing  enters  during 
preserving.  'Phe  percentage  of  “  dry  ”  glasses  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  'Phe  appearance  of  the  top 
surface  is  superior  to  the  old  method.  'Phe  removal 
of  oxygen  by  the  vacuumisation  prior  to  sterilisa¬ 
tion  prevents  the  discoloration  of  the  top  surfaces 


of  the  meat,  and  also  inhibits  the  discoloration  of 
the  lid.  It  also  removes  the  possibility  of  perfora¬ 
tions  or  pin-holing  of  the  lids.  One  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  any  temperature  of  sterilisation  may 
he  used,  even  up  to  240°  to  250°  F'.,  without  the 
customary  anxieties  of  ‘‘dry  glasses”  or  ‘‘rings 
blown  out.”  Moreover,  in  this  process,  it  is  possible 
to  cool  the  glasses  by  means  of  passing  cold  water 
into  the  retort,  and  this  reduction  in  temperature  is 
a  very  valuable  asset.  No  fear  need  be  entertained 
that  the  introduction  of  the  cold  water  wdll  crack 
the  glasses. 

'Phe  process  is  remarkable  in  minimising  the 
percentage  of  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
*‘  Dunnies.”  and  the  products  generally  have  a  better 
flavour,  as  they  are  cooked  in  their  own  juices. 
Above  all,  the  process  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  operator. 

After  glasses  are  preserved,  it  is  advisable  to  wash 
them  while  still  hot.  or  moderately  so,  and  then  leave 
them  to  cool  down,  until  the  jelly  sets.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  handle  glassed  goods  when  the  jelly  is 
almost  at  the  setting-point.  If  clear,  bright  jelly 
is  desired,  leave  the  hot  glasses,  after  washing,  to 
cool  without  any  interference. 

Storage  of  Preserved  Meats. 

Whether  in  tin  or  glass,  preserved  meats  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  storehouse.  'Poo  low  a 
storage  temperature  for  glass  goods  is.  however, 
not  desiralde,  because  that  would  cause  so  much 
contraction  that  the  meat  and  jelly  would  actually 


Fig.  4. — Vacuum  Sealing  Machine  for  Glass  Jars. 

[Coiir/fsy  of  John  Frastr  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
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siiriiik  away  from  the  sides  of  the  s^lass.  leavintt 
wliat  appear  to  he  “  air-spaces.”  which  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  tlie  j^lass.  Increase  in  tempera¬ 
ture  will  not  always  remove  these  ”  air-spaces.” 

In  the  case  of  tinned  j^oods.  owinj^  to  the  col¬ 
lapsible  nature  of  the  container,  the  tinplate  takes  up 
this  contraction  and  shrinkage,  and  so  no  harm  is 
done.  Hence  low  temperatures  —  without  actual 
freezing: — are  desirable  in  the  case  of  tinned  meats. 

It  is  the  e.xperieiice  of  the  writer  that  direct  lijjht 
rays  have  a  harmful  effect  on  ^lass  meats,  especially 
toiif^ues.  If  exposed  to  direct  lij^ht  rays,  the  fat  in 
jilasses  is  liable  to  be  bleached.  Moreover  the 
pickle  meats,  especially  tongues,  lose  their  delicate 
bloom  and  appear  to  take  on  a  rather  dull  colour, 
with  a  touch  of  ^rey.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
glassed  meats  should  be  stored  away  from  direct 
light,  especially  sunlight:  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
complete  darkness. 

It  is  fatal  to  the  high  quality  of  preserved  meats — 
once  they  have  been  processed  and  set — to  allow 
them  to  attain  such  warm  temperatures  as  to  cause 
the  jelly  to  liquefy,  and  the  meats  to  soften  again. 
Such  “  renielted  ”  materials  never  have  the  same 
bright  appearance.  That  is  why  the  writer  disagrees 
with  the  system  of  processing  meats  in  tin  and  glass, 
allowing  them  to  set.  and  then  washing  them  next 
(lay  in  warm  water  in  order  to  remove  the  jelly  and 
fat  on  the  exterior. 


Incubation. 

By  “  incubation  ”  is  meant  subjecting  the  pre¬ 
served  materials,  in  tins  or  glass,  to  a  temperature  of 
95°  to  105°  b'..  for  at  least  a  week. 

All  concerns  should  possess  some  chamber  or  cup¬ 
board  or  room  wberein  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  95°  to  105°  I',  all  day  and  all 
night.  In  this  “incubator”  should  be  placed 
samples  taken  from  every  consignment  of  preserved 
goods.  It  should  be  made  a  fixed  rule  that  no  con¬ 
signment  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  factory 
until  the  incubator  has  furnished  its  results  on  the 
samples. 

Incubators  provide  much  useful  information;  they 
indicate  bad  soldering  and  defective  double-seam¬ 
ing.  or  insufficient  sterilisation. 

Conclusions. 

Meat  preserving  is  definitely  a  scientific  business. 
For  many  years  the  preservation  of  meats  in  tin  and 
glass  containers  was  carried  on  in  this  coimtry.  and 
successfully,  too.  without  any  scientific  knowledge 
or  assistance,  or  even  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved.  To-day.  practically  all  preserv¬ 
ing  is  discussed  on  a  technical  basis,  and  the  writer 
feels  sure  that  the  manufacturers  of  preserved  foods 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  all  to  their 
advantage. 


Chocolate  Wafers 


\Vk  have  recently  received  from  Josef  Stark,  of  Salz¬ 
burg,  Austria,  well  known  on  the  Continent  as  the 
author  of  a  handbook  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar- 
confectionery.  Die  Zitckcnearcii  Industrie  (Leipzig. 
I9_’7),  a  communication  describing  tbe  manufacture 
of  chocolate  wafers  in  Austria. 

.Apparently,  this  class  of  confectionery  has  become 
extremely  popular  on  the  C'ontinent.  and  it  also 
enters  into  the  export  trade.  In  Austria  practically 
every  chocolate  factory  is  engaged  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  enabling  chocolate  residues  to  be  used  up  pro¬ 
fitably. 

According  to  Mr.  Stark,  a  good  recipe  for  wafers 
i-i  as  follows: 

Flour  ...  J3  lbs.  Water...  ...  28  pints 

Sugar  ...  I  lb.  2  ozs.  t'oeonut  fat  ...  (;ozs. 

Fgg  yolk  1,  pint  little  colouring  nritter. 

.Salt  ...  1  oz. 

riiis  mixture  is  worked  in  a  suitable  mixing 
maebine  to  a  smooth  batter,  entirely  free  from  lumps. 
In  .Austria  tbe  baking  is  usually  carried  out  in  circular 
or  rotating  ovens,  the  “  wafer  irons  ”  being  rapidly 
arranged  on  a  horizontal,  circular  plate.  As  an  iron 
is  filled  and  ])laced  on  the  plate,  it  is  given  a  part 
turn,  thus  moving  the  iron  into  the  oven  and  dis¬ 
charging  one  which  has  been  baked. 

'fhe  wafers  must  be  stored  for  ten  days  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  before  the  chocolate  or  other  material  is 
applied.  Stark  savs  that  spreading  is  often  done  by 
hand,  althongh  efficient  machines  for  the  purpose  are 


now  available.  ( )n  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  another  corresponclent,  who  saw  wafers  being 
made  in  Italy,  informs  us  that  use  is  made  there  of 
a  neat,  automatic  jam  or  chocolate  spreading  machine 
which  performs  its  work  rapidly  and  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  breakages.  .At  the  Italian  factory  a 
better  baking  method  is  employed,  involving  large 
iron  plates,  which,  after  being  heated  by  gas  and 
charged  by  having  the  batter  poured  between  them, 
are  clamped  together,  baking  being  carried  out  by 
tbe  residual  heat. 


Cereal  Chemistry  in  1931 

(Continued  from  /’dgr  7.) 

gold  standard  by  (Ireat  Britain  brought  about  a 
sharp  rise  commensurate  with  the  reduced  value  of 
sterling,  but  even  in  spite  of  this  the  price  of  wheat 
is  remarkably  low.  d  he  part  Russia  will  play  is  still 
uncertain:  she  certainly  lias  succeeded  by  (lumping 
metbods  in  disturbing  the  wheat  market,  but  there 
are  no  authentic  figures  to  indicate  her  future  posi¬ 
tion.  'I'he  political  situation  has  changed  to  such  an 
extent,  and  the  whole  world  is  in  such  a  state  of  flux, 
that  prophecy  would  be  unwise  and  unsafe.  Let  us 
leave  it  by  saying  that  in  i()3i  the  bread  of  Britain 
has  been  better  in  quality  and  lower  in  price  than 
ever  before,  and  cbea])er  and  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 
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View  in  the  Imperial  Biscuit  Works  of  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  LanjJ  and  Co. 
recently  erected  at  Osterley  Park,  London. 


1  he  Bakery  Trade  of  1931 


Xationa!  Bakery  School,  London ;  J o'nit  Author 
Manufacinre."  i()W. 


'rHIv  PAST  year  has  been  a  notable  one  for  bread  “  seconds”  have  found  a  j^ood  market.  Sneb  bread 
and  flour  confectionery  manufacturers.  Prices  of  has  been  sold  as  cheaply  as  jJ.d.  per  J-lb.  loaf  and 
raw  materials  fell  to  unexpectedly  low  levels,  so  that  has  been  of  an  extremely  j.;ood  tjuality.  The  chart 
some  commodities  have  sold,  retail,  more  cheaply  below  shows  the  fluctuations  in  price  of  flour 
than  in  pre-war  days.  Overhead  costs,  unfortu-  (straight  run  jj^rade)  for  the  twelve-month  period, 
nately,  and  rents,  rates,  and  taxes,  have  by  no  means  comparison  curve  for  wheat  at  Winnipej;  makes 
followed  suit,  and  thus,  altbou}.^b  the  majority  of  interesting^  reading,  since  it  shows  the  influence  of 
the  trade  have  done  a  reasonable  volume  of  business.  Winnipej;  on  flour  prices  in  this  country.  The  dotted 
the  marj^in  of  profit  has  become  narrower.  At  the  curve  shows  the  correction  made  to  pounds  sterlin”. 
same  time,  however,  numerous  firms  who  have  bad 

the  couraue  to  adopt  a  progressive  policy,  in  spite  ,  __ 
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of  discouraging  conditions,  have  i^reatly  increased  i*  so  is  a?  la  i?  lo  Z4  a  it  5  n  3  it  si  i4  zb  u  zs  a  6  eo  e  it  v 

their  turnover.  11  111 


Breadmaking.  ^  af- 

'flic  past  year  saw  flour  cheaper  than  it  was  ever  5 
known  before  the  war,  the  price  of  straight  run  " 
grades  falling  as  low  as  17s.  per  j8o  lbs.  With  this  o  25 
reduction  in  the  price  of  flour,  bread  has  fallen  in  || 
price  accordingly.  'I'liere  has  been,  however,  a  ten-  *  r* 
dency  for  bakers  to  use  higher  grade  flours,  so  that  5  23 
patents  have  been  in  great  demand.  So  much  has  I 
this  occurred  that  the  millers  have  experienced  some  5  “ 
difticulty  in  disposing  of  their  lower  grade  flours.  | 

.\s  a  result,  these  have  been  sold  at  considerably  “ 

-  X 

lower  prices,  and  for  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  5  »> 
enterprising  to  make  second  grade  bread  a  good  ^ 
trade  has  been  developed.  This  has  been  particularly  3 
noticeable  in  Lancashire,  where  the  economic  con-  s  la 
ditions  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  pur-  i 
chasing  power  of  the  people,  and  as  a  result  these  ^ 
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Research  on  Bread  Quality. 

There  has  been  a  general  desire  all  over  the 
country  to  improve  the  quality  of  bread,  and  during 
the  year  several  improvers  have  been  marketed  to 
aid  in  this. 

Research  has  been  carried  out  by  several  workers 
during  the  past  year,  following  on  previous  work, 
in  the  use  of  dried  whey  as  a  bread  improver.  An 
improved  product — a  blend  of  whey  and  milk 
powder — is  now  being  marketed  which  possesses 
properties  rather  different  from  ordinary  milk 
powders,  as  the  mineral  content  is  much  higher. 
Such  a  product  might  be  of  especial  value  for  the 
feeding  of  school  children  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  milk  feeding  tests  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Research  by  Kent-Jones  and  Amos  on  the  bac¬ 
teriology  of  flour  and  rope  has  contributed  to  the 
missing  files  on  this  most  important  subject.  The 
work  on  rope,  which  was  a  sequel  to  the  former,  has 
confirmed  the  previously  held  opinions  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  relationship  between  the  spore  content  of 
a  flour  and  the  likelihood  of  trouble  developing. 

In  America  much  research  has  been  carried  out  on 
factors  affecting  the  efficacy  of  the  experimental 
baking  tests  which  has  its  place  in  trade  literature. 
The  cause  of  holes  in  bread  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigations  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The 
trouble  in  this  country  was  caused  chiefly  by  the 
large  amount  of  Russian  wheat  used  in  conjunction 
with  Canadian  wheats.  Flour  produced  from  these 
was  particularly  difficult  to  ferment  when  certain 
blends  were  employed,  and  frequently  caused  trouble 
if  the  ovens  were  at  all  hotter  than  usual.  Owing 


to  the  instability  of  the  gluten  of  the  Russian  wheats, 
the  loaves  were  unable  to  expand  evenly,  and  trouble 
with  extraordinarily  large  holes  was  the  result. 

New  Plant  and  Machinery. 

As  far  as  machinery  is  concerned  the  trend  towards 
the  open  pan  mixer  has  been  followed,  and  one  of 
the  notable  introductions  is  a  new  portalde  half  sack 
mi.xer  wdiich  has  been  marketed  by  Baker  Perkins,  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  principle.  Instead  of  a  moving  arm 
mixing  the  dough  in  this  machine,  the  pan  revolves 
at  a  much  higher  speed  than  is  usual  for  such  a 
machine  and  the  working  arm  remains  stationary. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  adjust  the  distance 
between  this  and  the  bowl  as  required.  By  the 
centrifugal  force  developed  the  dough  is  mixed. 
This  machine  is  equally  well  suited  for  mixing  soft 
doughs  or  stiff  mixes  such  as  marzipan,  and  the  arm 
can  be  adjusted  as  required.  The  mixer  and  motor 
are  mounted  on  castors,  so  it  can  easily  be  moved 
where  required.  This  feature  should  prove  of  value  in 
bakeries  where  both  smalls  and  confectionery  have 
to  be  made  and  space  will  not  permit  a  permanent 
dough  mixer  to  be  installed.  Many  new  dividers 
and  moulders  have  been  introduced,  and  those  with 
trades  of  thirty  sacks  and  upwards  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  installing  at  least  a  divider. 

Confectionery. 

All  confectionery  raw  materials  have  been  cheaper, 
and  as  this  has  applied  specially  to  fats,  including 
butter,  it  is  good  to  know  that  this  last  is  gradually 
regaining  its  lost  place  in  many  bakehouses. 

Decorative  work  has  developed  on  more  modern 


Another  View  in  the  Imperial  Biscuit  Works,  showing  the  Packing  Department. 
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\  lines,  and,  as  a  result,  a  general  improvement  in  vestigations  on  the  effect  of  different  types  of  whisks 


A  View  of  J.  Harrison  Carter’s  Grindinjf  and  Siftin|(  Plant  for  Producinjf  Icing,  Pulverised  and  Castor 
Grades  of  Sugar,  recently  Installed  in  the  Imperial  Biscuit  Works  of  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  Lang  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  Output  of  this  Plant  is  26  cwts.  per  Hour. 

The  photograph  shows  the  automatic  feeder  with  hopper  into  which  the  sacks  of  sugar  are  tipped,  the 
elevator  conveying  the  material  to  the  disintegrator,  the  sifter  to  take  out  the  various  grades,  and,  on 
the  right,  the  dust  balloon. 


artistic  confectionery  has  been  noticed.  Tints  instead 
of  colours  are  the  general  rule  to-day,  and  this, 
together  with  the  dainty  nature  of  modern  produc¬ 
tions,  has  played  its  part  in  developing  the  trade. 

Numerous  products  have  been  introduced  with  the 
object  of  improving  decoration,  but  there  have  been 
no  outstanding  advances  in  other  directions  as  far  as 
progressive  ideas  are  concerned.  The  cheaper  classes 
of  products  have  been  improved  as  a  result  of  more 
scientific  methods,  hut.  unfortunately,  while  there 
has  been  provided  a  wide  range  of  cheap  products, 
it  means  that  qualities,  especially  of  taste,  have 
taken  second  place.  This  perhaps  is  a  phase  through 
which  the  trade  is  passing,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  demand  for  confectionery  which  has  good  eat¬ 
ing  and  keeping  qualities  will  return,  and  the  family 
baker  is  preparing  for  this,  when  it  comes. 

Recent  Advances. 

The  use  of  lecithin  in  sponges  and  cakes  has  been 
investigated  in  America  and  in  this  country,  and  in¬ 


in  sponge  making  machines  have  also  been  carried 
out.  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  an  attachment 
for  the  ordinary  vertical  cake  machine  whereby  the 
eggs  can  automatically  he  added  to  batters  at  a 
given  rate,  thus  eliminating  the  risk  of  curdling  due 
to  the  addition  of  too  great  quantities  at  a  time — 
this  should  prove  particularly  valuable  to  the  small 
baker. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  various  sugars  on 
cake  making  and  their  capability  of  holding  water 
has  been  investigated  in  America.  Work  has  also 
been  done  in  e.xamining  the  effect  of  sugar  on  the 
foam  structure  of  pound  cake,  the  order  in  which  the 
ingredients  should  be  added  to  cake  batters,  and  the 
size  of  crystals  in  icings.  Finally,  as  in  previous 
years,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  actual 
display  of  goods,  in  shop  windows,  in  suitable 
wrappings,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  production  of  containers,  wrapping  papers, 
and  similar  materials,  which  aid  the  baker  in  dis¬ 
playing  his  wares  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
quality. 
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Enquiries 

Enquiries  are  dealt  with  immediately  on  receipt,  and  the  desired  information  is  communicated  in  full 
by  private  letter.  The  replies  given  below  are  merely  brief  abstracts  or  indications  that  the  names  and 
addresses,  or  whatever  may  have  been  requested,  have  been  supplied.  Any  further  information  supplied 

to  us  relating  to  the  questions  appearing  below  will  be  passed  on  to  the  enquirers.  N.B _ Enquirers  ate 

requested  to  use  the  special  form  in  the  advertisement  section. 


436.  Will  you  kindly  pul  me  in  touch  "with  firms  making 
pea  and  lentil  flour  for  fhe  preparation  of  soup.  (( lIuuiH'ster.) 

I'hi's  was  tlont'. 

437.  /  should  he  pleased  to  have  names  of  supplies  of 
plant  for  small  scale  carton  sealing — both  ends.  (I)erbv.) 

Namos  supplied. 

438.  M'e  understand  that  there  are  certain  manufacturers 
of  artificial  sausage  casings,  and  ree  should  very  much 
appreciate  if  you  could  put  us  in  touch  with  a  representative 
firm  who  "would  be  prepared  to  do  an  export  business. 
(New  Zealand.) 

Phis  was  done. 

43U.  Referring  to  Enquiry  So.  428,  ree  should  also  like 
to  kno"w  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  a  small  hand- 
driven  machine  for  removing  the  stones  from  dates. 
(Londt)n.) 

Names  of  firms  su])|)lied. 

440.  Cmild  you  please  let  us  kmrw  the  names  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  "wooden  boxes  for  holding  2,  4,  and  8  oz.  glass 
jars?  He  are  also  interested  in  millboard  cases  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Kdinburj»h.) 

I  bis  information  was  sujtplied. 

441.  H  e  are  looking  for  a  glass-lined  copper  still  or  one 
made  of  stainless  steel.  Perhaps  you  "would  put  us  into 
touch  "with  possible  suppliers.  (London.) 

Sugjtestions  were  made. 

442.  Do  you  happen  to  know  "where  “  Clarase,”  a  dia¬ 
stolic  enzyme,  can  be  obtained?  (Birmingham.) 

We  have  nt)t  heard  of  this  before.  Perhaps  the  textile 
research  workers  at  .Shirley  Hall,  Manchester,  may  know, 
as  they  are  engaged  in  investigations  on  enzyme  aetion. 

443.  H’oaW  vou  kindlv  favour  us  "with  recipes  for  fish 
pastes,  ((irimsby.) 

selection  of  these  was  furnished  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
|)erimental  w»)rk,  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  en¬ 
quirer  himself  .so  as  to  build  up  a  paste  from  his  available 
raw  materials  to  suit  the  particular  market  he  has  in  view. 
■Much  useful  information  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
examination  of  varir)us  brands  with  the  aid  of  “  panning  ” 
operations  and  the  microscope. 

444-  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  "with  suppliers  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  a  breakfast  food  similar 
to  the  sample  submitted.  (South  .Africa.) 

No  doubt  the  type  of  corn  flakes  you  have  in  mind  are 
j)roduc(xi  by  first  softening  the  grain  by  steaming,  then 
flaking  between  rollers,  and  finally  drying  and  toasting. 
The  names  of  firms  able  to  supply  steaming,  flaking,  and 
drying  plant  for  this  purpose  were  submitted.  .A  toasting 
j)lant  could  readily  be  devised,  say,  on  the  principle  of 
passing  the  flakes  on  a  wire  belt  between  upper  and  lower 
plates  heated  by  gas  or  electricity. 

445-  shoidd  be  glad  to  have  further  particulars  of  the 
ne"w  sardine  canning  process  mentioned  in  your  Sovember 
issue  on  page  313.  (Cornwall.) 

Source  of  information  was  indicated. 

44b.  H’e  shall  be  glad  if  you  "will  advise  us  of  the  names 
of  makers  of  fully  automatic  double  seaming  machinery 
suitable  for  fridt  and  vegetable  tins  giving  an  output  of 
not  exceeding  fio  cans  per  minute,  and  "which  can  he  ob¬ 


tained  on  the  hire  system  ;  al.so  particulars  of  suitable  t’.v- 
haust  boxes  for  similar  output.  (London.) 

•Suitable  names  submitted. 

447.  Will  you  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm 
manufacturing  the  mullitiller  machine  described  on  page 
304  of  the  Trade  Se"ws  of  vour  October  issue.  ( Derlnshire. ) 

riie  required  information  was  furnished. 

448.  We  have  noticed  in  your  \oi’ember  issue  the  udrer- 
lisement  of  a  new  product,  “  Flexiglass,"  and  "would  be 
glad  to  have  further  information  concerning  this.  (l.’.S..A.) 

'fhe  enquirer  was  put  in  touch  with  the  advertiser  in 
question. 

44().  H  e  shall  be  glad  to  be  pul  in  touch  with  any  of  your 
advertisers  "who  specialise  in  (a)  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  tomato  ketchup,  and  (b)  machinery  for  extracting  amt 
deodorising  coconut  oil,  to  handle  about  i5,(mm)  gallons  per 
month.  (British  (luiana  and  Barbados.) 

'I'his  was  done. 

450.  Could  you  please  give  me  some  names  of  makers 
of  mixing  machinery  and  drying  plant  for  custard  po"wder, 
dried  .soup,  jelly  crystals,  and  .similar  products?  (London.) 

Information  supjdied. 

451.  Please  supply  times  ami  temperatures  of  .sterilisa¬ 
tion  for  the  canning  and  bottling  of  fruits  ami  vegetables 
of  X’ariou.s  kinds,  together  "with  strengths  of  syrup  or  brine 
used.  (L'.S.A.) 

These  data  w(‘re  furnished,  h'ull  particulars  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issu«‘  of  th(‘  Food  Industries  .Manual. 

452.  Kindly  inform  me  of  makers’  names  of  machinery 
for  making  chocolate  and  sugar  coraleltes.  Also  the  names 
of  makers  of  round  cardboard  containers  "with  metal  bottom 
and  top,  lever  lid,  capacity  7  and  14  lb.  (Blackburn.) 

Information  su|)|)lied. 

453.  Please  let  us  kno"w  the  address  of  the  lirm  te/io  make 
.'soyolk.  (Edinburgh.) 

'I'his  was  done. 

454.  Required,  name  and  address  of  vendors  of  an  ap¬ 
pliance  for  cleansing  casks,  using  steam.  (Birmingham.) 

Name  of  firm  supplied. 

455.  Can  you  supply  us  "with  any  information  on  the 
curing  of  pigs’  ma"w  and  the  manufacture  of  tripe?  (Liver¬ 
pool.) 

Pigs’  maws  or  stomachs  an*  cured  as  follows :  'I'he 
stomachs  are  cut  open  and  emptied  of  their  food  contents; 
they  are  then  washed  in  cold  water.  .\fter  washing 
thoroughly,  they  are  turned  inside-out  and  all  slime  is  re¬ 
moved  by  squeezing  with  the  hands.  'I'he  m:iws  are  then 
placed  in  some  more  cold  water,  after  which  they  are 
scalded.  .After  scalding  they  are  returned,  and  are  p.icked 
in  dry  salt. 

Pigs’  maws  are  often  cut  up  small  :ind  turn<'d  into  giease 
and  meat  meal,  generally  b(“ing  mixed  with  other  material 
such  as  bones,  soft  offals,  etc. 

Tripe  is  made  from  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  com- 
j)artments  of  the  stomach  of  the  ox  (rumen,  reticulum,  and 
abomasum),  whilst  in  some  jjlaces  the  “  fat  end,”  or 
rectum,  is  also  used. 

'I'he  bellies  are  washed  and  cleaned  from  food,  «  tc.,  turned 
inside-out  and  fhe  mucous  membrttne  scraped. 
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I  hey  are  then  placed  in  cold  water  for  another  washing*, 
and  are  cut  o])en,  and  afterwards  ccK)ked. 

•'ftcr  ccHjkinff,  the  bellies  are  imin<Tsed  in  cold  water 
cont.'iinin^  lime  anti  st)da,  usually  about  i  lb.  of  lime  and 
I  lb.  soda  per  20  bellies  (but  this  formula  varies  in  different 
manufactories,  and  other  bleaching*  agents  may  be  added 
in  some  |jlaces).  1  he  tripe  is  left  here  for  about  twelve 
hours,  when  it  is  removed  and  washed  in  cold  water,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

45b.  II  e  iL'ould  be  /greatly  obliged  if  you  could  setid  us 
some  iiiforniation  concerning  the  manufacture  of  puffed 
rice.  (Holland.) 

I  he  process  wt)uld  appear  to  consist  in  steaming  the  rice 
under  ])ressure  and  then  cooling  under  vacuum ;  at  least 
that  is  in  broad  outline  the  way  the  pnu'ess  is  carried  out. 
.\s  to  the  firms  supjilying  plant  ftir  this  purpose,  we  should 
be  gl.'ul  to  hear  of  anyone  who  has  made  the  necessary 
equipment.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Quaker  f)at  Co.  of 
.\merica  own  and  work  the  patents  for  this  type  of  plant, 
but,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  designs  of  plant,  and,  if 
so,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  imyone  who  has  had 
exjierience  in  this  direction. 


437.  liequired,  commercial  recipe  for  best  variety  of  apple 
mincemeat.  (.Stirling.) 

Mr.  James  .Stewart  gives  the  following,  although,  on 
account  m.iinlv  of  the  brandy,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  .are 


suitable  as  ordinary  commei 
(') 

(>  lbs.  suet. 

12  lbs.  apples. 

15  lbs.  currants. 

7  lbs.  sult.mas. 

S  lbs.  raisins. 

4  lbs.  mixed  peel. 

10  lbs.  brown  sugar. 

2  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

I  oz.  ground  nutmeg. 

Zest  and  juice  15  lemons. 
Zest  and  juice  10  orangis. 
i  pint  rum  or  brandy. 


cial  recipes  ; 

(-2) 

b  lbs.  suet. 

20  lbs.  apples. 

12  lbs.  currants. 

2  lbs.  sultanas. 

7  lbs.  raisins. 

2  lbs.  mixed  peel. 

12  lbs.  brown  sugar. 

3  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

I  oz.  ground  nutmeg. 

Zest  and  juice  of  S  lemons. 
Zest  and  juice  of  6  oranges, 
i  pint  rum  or  brandy. 


In  the  prejiaration  of  mincemeat,  it  is  important  that  all 
th(“  ingrixlients  should  be  kept  free  from  flour,  to  avoid  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  suet  should  be  finely  minced ;  the  apples 
,'ire  chopped  uj)  in  sm.ill  jiieces,  after  coring  and  jjaring,  or 
tinned  apples  may  be  used.  When  the  mincemeat  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  it  should  be  stored  in  clean,  dry  recep- 
liicles,  which  should  be  covered  over  with  greasejiroof  paper 
and  then  have  the  lid  rejilaced.  It  should  then  be  stored  in 
a  cold  rtKim  for  about  six  weeks  before  sending  out  for  sale. 

If  selling  in  i-lb.  and  2-lb.  jars,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  before  filling  into  the  jars ;  then  these  should  be 
covered  over  with  waxed  p,'i|)er  and  setded  down  to  exclude 
the  air.  If  they  ,'in“  stored  in  a  cold  room,  about  40°  F., 
for  ;i  period,  the  mincemeat  matures  without  fermentation 
taking  phice,  and  should  keej)  well  and  fresh  for  a  pro- 
l«)nged  pt'riod. 


45S.  11  ould  you  kindly  let  us  have  the  names  and  addresses 
of  firms  who  supply  metal  "waiter-trays.  (.South  Wales.) 
Names  ;ind  addresses  furnished. 


45t).  Could  you  give  us  a  formula  for  sherbet?  (Bristol.) 
.Sherbets  mav  be  made  up  on  the  following  lines  ; 


Ciood  Quality. 

I  lb.  tartaric  acid. 

1  lb.  bicarbonjite  of  soda. 

2  lbs.  sugar. 

2  drams  es.sence  of  lemon. 


.Medium  Quality. 

5  lbs.  tartaric  acid. 
h  lbs.  bicarbonate  «)f  .soda. 
28  lbs.  sugjir. 
i.j  oz.  oil  of  lemon. 

One  or  two  drops  otb)  of 
roses. 


It  is  import.int  to  have  each  ingredient  thoroughly  dry  be¬ 
fore  mixing.  The  flavour  should  be  well  mixed  with  part  of 
the  sug,ar,  then  pass<'d  through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixed  with 
the  rest. 

.American  sherbets  are  quite  different,  containing  gelatine, 
sugar,  cream,  or  honey  or  eggs,  carbonated  beverage  and 
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flavour.  The  mixture  is  frozen.  Reci|)es  for  these  can  be 
supplied  if  n-quinxl. 

qbo.  Could  you  let  me  have  the  names  of  firms  making 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits?  (BlackjH)ol.) 

Names  and  addresses  of  these  firms  were  supplied. 

461.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  recipe  for  preparation  of 
gum-pastilles  similar  to  “  Pastilles  Palda.”  (Riga.) 

"  Valda-Pastillen,”  as  manufactured  in  (iermany,  are  said 
ti>  contain  : 


Eucalyptus  oil 
Menthol 
Sugar 
(ium 


•(xx)5  gm. 
•(X)2  gm. 

•.Sfini. 


'I'inted  with  chlurophyl. 


Similarly,  "  Pastilles  d’Euc,alyptus  au  Menthol  "  consists  of : 


(ium  acaci.a 
Sugar 
.Menthol 
Eucalypt*)! 

.Mcohol  (t»o  per  cent.) 

'I'inted  with  green  coU)ur. 
weighing  i  gm. 


...  (Hx)gm. 

...  4<x)gm. 

.  '  fini. 

I  gm. 

...  2-5gm. 

Make  into  ]}astilles,  each 


4(12.  H  e  shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  you  can  furnish  us 
with  a  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  tomato  paste  and  Par- 
mesan  cheese.  (London.) 

As  regards  tomjito  paste,  it  is  im|K)ssible  in  the  limited 
space  available  here  to  give  a  satisfiictory  reply.  Reference 
might  be  m:ide  for  details  to  C,am|)belPs  book.  'I'he  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  note  bringing  out  the  main  points.  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  .American  pajiers  by  Kohman  and 
others  : 

'I'he  light  grade  has  a  solid  content  of  about  15  per  cent. ; 
the  medium,  23  to  25  per  cent. ;  ;md  the  heavy,  about 
32  per  cent.  'I'om.'ito  pulp  is  prepjired  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Concentration  is  carried  out  in  open  or  vacuum  pans.  In 
some  cjises  half-neutralisation  of  acidity  has  to  be  made  by 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  the  pulp  while  cook¬ 
ing.  .\bt)ut  1/25  ozs.  of  salt  per  gallon  of  finishtd  paste  is 
added  (in  solution)  when  the  paste  is  about  finished.  Oil 
of  sweet  basil  is  sometimes  ,'idded,  using  6  ozs.  of  a 
I  |H‘r  cent  oil  solution  for  70  gjdlons  of  finished  paste,  the 
.addition  being  made  when  cooking  is  completed  Carmine 
coU)ur  may  also  be  added,  as  well  as  a  thickening  .agent, 
such  as  agar  or  |)ectin.  'Fhere  are  various  methods  of  judg¬ 
ing  t^e  end  point  of  cooking  by  spt*cific  gravity  determina¬ 
tions — e.g.,  by  the  Strasburger  method — or  by  determina¬ 
tion  of  solid  content  by  the  refractometer. 

.\fter  filling  and  capping,  the  cans  .are  immediately  sterilised 
(No.  2  cans  at,  s.ay,  212°  K.  for  85  minutes  in  vertical  re¬ 
torts  ;  in  continuous  retorts  the  time  may  be  less). 

One  ton  of  tomatoes  is  said  to  yield  about  217  gallons  of 
thin  pulp  and  1,750  cans — 5  ozs.  each  of  paste  containing 
15  per  cent,  solids. 

'I'he  tomatoes  must  be  ri|M‘,  well  sorted  and  washtxl,  and 
quickly  handled  with  rapid  ia)oking  and  under  strict!) 
hygienic  conditions. 

I'he  manufacturing  processes  of  Parmesan  or  Lodian  Cheese 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  Middle  .Ages  by  cheese- 
makers  in  Lodi,  Milan,  Parma,  and  Pavia  in  Italy.  It  is 
said  to  owe  its  high  flavour  to  local  conditions.  One  ac¬ 
count  states  that  the  rennet  is  added  at  about  120°  F.,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  thi“  curd  is  cut  very  small  and  slowly 
heated  to  150“  F.,  during  which  the  curd  separates  in  small 
lumps  and  btxomes  dry  and  brittle  and  requires  very  heavy 
pressure  when  put  to  press.  It  is  turned  and  salted  dally 
for  .about  »)ne  week.  .\  few  pinches  of  .saffron  are  thrown 
in  to  colour  and  flavour  it.  .About  a  fortnight  after  making, 
th*‘  outer  crust  is  cut  off  and  the  new  surface  varnished  with 
linseed  oil.  One  side  of  the  cheese  is  coloured  red.  'I'here 
are  two  varieties,  .Maggenga  (.April  to  September)  and  Inver- 
menga  (October  to  .April).  It  is  h.ird,  dry,  and  grainy.  'I'he 
ordinarv  composition  is  given  as:  Water,  3'^'5  • 

43-6;  nitrogen,  6-86;  fat,  17*1;  lactose,  6'6t>;  ash,  b-2. 
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Trade  Notes 


Dewey  and  Almy’s  Laboratories. 

A  well-deserved  tribute  to  its  progress 
and  development  in  industrial  research 
has  been  paid  to  the  Dewey  and  Almy 
Chemical  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.S..\.,  through  the  selection  of  its  re¬ 
search  laboratories  as  one  of  those 
visited  by  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  of  America. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  recently  arranged  for  a 


especially  those  of  a  fragile  nature,  is 
now  being  marketed  by  the  Cellulose 
Wadding  Supplies,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester. 
Known  as  “Welate.x,”  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  soft,  blanket-like  material, 
possessing  great  resilience  and  pliability, 
and  it  is  available  in  a  variety  of  thick¬ 
nesses,  shapes,  and  colours.  It  can  be 
corrugatixl,  and  provided  with  any  type 
of  backing  requirixl,  and  it  is  readily 
made  into  bags  or  sleeves.  For  bottled 
goods  it  is  pre-eminently  suited,  as  its 
highly  absorbent  nature,  in  the  unlikely 


tour  through  some  of  the  outstanding 
laboratories  of  industrial  plants.  .Among 
those  selected  as  being  worthy  of  a 
visit  were  the  laboratories  of  the  Dewey 
and  .Almy  Chemical  Comjjany,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  Massachusetts, 
Institute  of  Technology,  United  Drug 
Company,  and  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  .Manufacturing  Company. 

'I'he  Dewey  and  .Almy  Chemical 
Company,  which  is  represented  in 
England  by  Dewey  and  .Almy,  Ltd., 
Edmonton,  London,  was  started  in 
1919,  and  now  has  no  less  than  six 
factories  operating  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  an  average  of  one  new  fac¬ 
tory  in  every  two  years.  .All  these  fac¬ 
tories  are  servicing  the  can-making 
industry,  for  which,  in  addition  to  the 
glass-packing  industry,  they  have  made 
many  valuable  and  important  contribu¬ 
tions  in  their  manufacture  of  can-seal¬ 
ing  compounds,  cap  compounds,  solder¬ 
ing  fluxes,  and  labelling  adhesives. 

*  *  * 

Cellulose  Wadding. 

.A  ]>roduct  with  very  varied  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  packaging  of  all  goods. 


event  of  leakage  or  fracture  of  any  one 
bottle,  prevents  any  liquid  remaining 
free  to  damage  the  remainder,  while 
the  makers  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
tarnish  or  impart  any  odour  to  goods 
packed  in  it.  This  material,  which  is 
of  British  manufacture  throughout,  is 
also  finding  e.xtensive  use  for  confec¬ 
tionery  packaging,  especially  for  choco¬ 
lates,  its  soft,  resilient  nature  render¬ 
ing  it  specially  fitted  for  preserving  the 
finish  of  high-class  goods. 

*  *  •* 

Almond  Growing  in  South  Australia. 

The  DciJartment  of  .Agriculture  of 
South  Australia  has  decided  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  stimulate  almond  grow¬ 
ing  in  that  .State,  according  to  the  chief 
horticulturist’s  report  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  and 
Market  (iardeners’  .Association. 

For  the  five  years  ended  June  30, 
1931,  the  average  annual  .Australian 
production  of  almonds  has  been  3842 
tons,  and  the  imports  approximately 
1,258  tons. 

There  are  about  2,(hxj  acres  under 
almonds.  South  .Australia  produces  303 


tons  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  crop,  and  the  State  has  about 
i,3(Ki  acres  of  these  trees. 

*  *  * 

Germany’s  Margarine  Export  Trade. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  five  years 
that  Germany  has  marketed  margarine 
abroad.  Exports  in  ic)27  amounted  to 
i,()93  metric  tons,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  years  were  as  follows  : 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1930  (8  months) 

103!  (8  months) 

The  increase  in  export  shipments  is 
ex|)lained  as  being  attributable  mainly 
to  a  larger  volume  of  orders  from 
Russia,  which  country  takes  seven-tenths 
of  the  total  exports.  Czecho-.Slovakia 
and  the  Saar  region  are  the  only  other 
important  buyers. 

*  *  * 

Production  of  Olive  Oil  in  Portugal  in 

1931. 

The  production  of  olive  oil  in  Portu¬ 
gal  in  1931  is  estimated  as  being  from 
(x)  to  70  million  litres,  while  present 
stocks  on  hand  are  said  to  amount  to 
approximately  2  million  litres.  The 
current  price  is  32  escudos  per  litre  (ap- 
l)ro.ximately  8d.  par). 

Harvesting  of  this  year’s  crop  began 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  which 
is  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  entire  crop  will  be  harvested 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
November. 

The  quality  of  this  year’s  olive  crop 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  amount  to  (xx),ooo  metric 
tons,  of  which  two-thirds  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil.  Ap¬ 
proximately, 330,000  hectares  are  devoted 
to  olive  growing,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  figure  has  a  tendency  to  increase. 

*  *  « 

New  Process  for  Salmon  Canning  in 

Canada. 

An  innovation  in  the  processing  of 
canned  salmon  is  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fisheries,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  from  Vancouver.  The  new 
process  is  to  skin  the  fish  before  can¬ 
ning,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of 
canning  with  the  skin  on.  It  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  during  the  past 
season  at  a  cannery  on  the  Fraser 
River,  and,  according  to  fishery  officers 
who  inspected  the  plant,  the  resultant 
product  is  satisfactory. 

The  salmon  are  first  killed  by  hand 
and  carefully  washed  in  water  under 
pressure.  They  are  then  passed  on  to 
a  bench  where  women  employees  carry 
out  the  skinning  process.  The  girls 
are  su|)plied  with  a  wooden  clamp  tool 
•and  a  palm  knife  with  w'hich,  after 


3,181 

2,615 

4.187 

2,4()8 

10,727 


metric  tons. 
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starting  the  skin  at  the  tail,  they  are 
able  to  completely  flay  the  fish  in  four 
strips.  The  salmon  then  goes  to  other 
benches  for  cutting,  packing  and  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  customary  way. 

*  *  * 

Danish  Trade  in  Canned  Fruit  and  Veget¬ 
ables. 

The  increased  output  and  low  price 
of  Danish  canned  vegetables  have  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  to  compete  in  this  market  and 
imports  continue  to  decline,  according 
to  information  from  Copenhagen.  The 
reduced  imports  have  doubtless  been 
partially  due,  however,  to  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  within  Danish  agriculture  and 
trade  during  the  past  year.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1931  Danish  im¬ 
ports  of  canned  vegetables  totalled  onlv 
88,400  pounds,  valued  at  ;^4,ooo  par, 
compared  with  i66,2(K)  pounds  and 
par  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930.  .About  70  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  came  from  the  United 
States  and  consisted  very  largely  of 
asparagus,  pickles,  peas,  and  corn. 
The  balance  of  the  imports  came  from 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Danish  canned  asparagus 
has  been  retailing  at  Kr.  2.50  to  2.80  per 
kilo  (about  is.  6d.  to  is.  8d.  per  pound) 
against  American  asparagus  at  Kr.2.75 
to  3.15  for  2^’s. 

Although  the  quality  and  sale  of 
Danish  canned  fruit  has  improved,  it 
has  not,  as  yet,  offered  serious  com¬ 
petition  to  the  imported  product,  and 
American  packed  peaches,  pineapples, 
apricots,  and  pears  continue  to  obtain 
increased  sale.  Imports  of  foreign 
canned  fruit  totalled  912,260  pounds, 
valued  at  ;£,'2 1,000,  during  the  first  half 
of  1931,  compared  with  833,100  pounds 
and  ;£j'23,ooo  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the  im¬ 
ports  arrived  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  balance  came  from  Hawaii, 
Italy,  England,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
.Australia.  Danish  canned  jilums  and 
ajiples  retail  from  Kr.  i.<x)  to  1.50  per 
kilo  ((xl.  to  uxl.  per  pound). 

.Since  the  latter  pyrt  of  .September, 
the  Danish  krone  has  depreciated  by 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  future  exchange  rates 
and  the  business  outlook  have  stopped 
canned  goods  importers  from  placing 
further  orders  abroad  for  the  present. 

*  »  « 

The  “Allen”  Airless  Injection  Diesel 
Engine. 

The  first  “  .Allen  ”  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine,  designed  to  run  on  paraffin, 
was  built  in  1906,  and  this  met  with 
immediate  success.  Since  that  time 
continuous  development  in  design  has 
been  made,  and  the  contnist  between 
this  early  engine  and  the  present 
“  Allen  ”  oil  engine  is  very  marked. 

.As  a  result  of  long  and  specialised 
experience,  careful  research,  and  exten¬ 
sive  tests,  the  present  “  Allen  ”  airless 
injection  diesel  engine  is  claimed  to 


represent  the  very  latest  practice  in 
prime  mover  design. 

This  type  of  engine  incorporates 
many  special  features,  making  it  re¬ 
liable  and  robust,  and  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  all  conditions  of  service,  yet  most 
economical  in  operation  and  upkeep.  It 
is  built  in  various  sizes  from  50  b.h.p. 
upwards,  and  has  a  very  wide  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  suitable  for  auxiliary  pur¬ 
poses  on  board  ship,  for  supplying 
power  and  lighting  for  factories,  for 
driving  centrifugal  pumps  for  water¬ 
works,  sewage  works,  and  irrigation 
works,  for  electric  supply,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  etc. 

The  engine  is  constructed  with  from 
two  to  eight  cylinders  according  to  the 


above  working  process  is  the  absence 
of  fuel  in  the  cylinder  until  the  com¬ 
pression  stroke  is  almost  completed, 
which  permits  of  a  very  high  ratio  of 
compression  being  used  without  fear 
of  explosion  before  the  dead  centre,  and 
enables  a  very  high  economy  in  fuel 
consumption  to  be  attained. 

The  pump  provided  for  supplying 
fuel  to  the  injector  is  mechanically 
operated  from  the  crankshaft  and  is 
connected  to  the  governor,  whereby  the 
pump  is  adjusted  automatically  in  such 
a  way  that  only  a  quantity  of  oil  corre- 
s[)onding  with  the  momentary  load  of 
the  engine  is  pumped  through  the  fuel 
injector. 

Both  the  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  con- 


jiower  required ;  the  working  parts  of 
all  engines,  having  cylinders  of  the 
same  dimensions,  are  kept  as  far  as 
possible  the  same  size,  enabling  the 
parts  to  be  produced  in  quantities  and 
ensuring  interchangeability. 

It  is  most  suitable  for  ordinary  light¬ 
ing  and  power  purposes,  but  for  such 
duties  as  driving  alternators  in  parallel 
the  two-cylinder  engine  is  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  engine  being  of  the  vertic.d, 
single  acting  type,  working  on  the  four- 
stroke  jirinciple,  one  stroke  in  every 
four  is  ji  power  stroke.  On  the  first 
downward  stroke  of  thi‘  piston  fresh 
air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  through 
the  inlet  valve,  and  in  the  following 
upward  stroke  the  air  is  compressed  in 
the  cylinder  to  about  420  lbs.  per  .square 
inch.  Near  the  top  dead  centre  posi¬ 
tion  the  liquid  fuel  is  injected  into  the 
cylinder  in  .such  a  way  that  it  can  burn 
regularly  without  suclden  rise  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  at  highest  economy,  the  igni¬ 
tion  taking  place  as  the  fuel  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  heated  compressed 
air.  The  heat  of  the  compression  is  of 
sufVu'ient  intensity  to  ensure  ignition  of 
the  fuel.  During  the  combustion  stroke 
the  gases  in  the  cylinder  expand,  and, 
acting  on  the  piston,  work  is  develojied 
on  the  third  and  downward  stroke. 

The  fourth  and  last  upward  stroke 
drives  the  products  of  combustion  from 
the  cylinder  through  the  exhaust  valve, 
after  which  the  cycle  is  again  repeated. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the 


sumption  are  extremely  low,  the  former 
not  exceeding  o’39  lb.  and  the  latter 
0  005  lb.  per  b.h.p.  per  hour  at  full 
load,  in  the  case  of  all  engines  except 
the  smallest  size  of  engines,  in  which 
the  lubricating  oil  consumption  is 
0-007  b.h.p.  hour  at  full  load. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
silencing  arrangements.  The  air  before 
entering  the  engine  is  drawn  through  an 
air  silencer,  lined  with  a  sound-deaden¬ 
ing  material.  The  exhaust  silencer  is 
provided  with  specially  designed  baffles, 
which  are  exceedingly  efficient. 

'I'he  governor  regulates  automatically 
the  consumption  of  fuel  oil  at  different 
loads,  and  it  is  fitted  with  adjusting 
gear  to  enable  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  to  be  varied  whilst  running. 

The  governing  of  the  engine  is  e.x- 
ceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  possible  to 
meet  all  the  usual  requirements  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  and  for  the  driving 
of  electric  generators,  where  extremely 
sensitive  governing  and  parallel  opera¬ 
tion  are  required. 

The  normal  rated  output  of  all 
engines  given  by  the  makers  is  the 
power  which  can  easily  be  carried  for 
a  period  of  twelve  hours  continuously, 
and  in  the  case  of  overload  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  normal  output 
can  be  maintained  for  two  hours.  For 
continuous  day  and  night  running  the 
normal  rated  output  is  reduced  by 
10  per  cent.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  British  Engineering  Standards  .As¬ 
sociation 
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New  Companies 


IIii.iiKnR \M)t's,  Limitki).  (2<x)()4i.)  145,  Stretford  Road,  Man¬ 

chester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  baker  and  confectioner  cd. 
on  by  K.  Hildebrandt  at  Chester  Read,  Old  Trafford.  Xoni. 
Cap.  ;  ;f2,iK)o  in  £1  shares. 

India  Tk.a  Distkiih  tors,  Li.viitkd.  (2(xi72o.)  jj,  Old  Hroad 
Street,  K.C.  2.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.  Noin.  Cap.  ;  ;^ioo  in  £1  .shares. 

I'KRt'v  CrORiNt;,  Limitki).  (26<}6<)6.)  Hrougham  Chambers, 
Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  wholesale 
fruit  and  potato  mcht.  cd.  on  by  Percy  Goring  at  Sneinton 
Market,  Nottingham.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^3.<xk-)  in  £i  shares. 

Poultry  and  Kgg  Producers,  Limited.  (26o6<)7.)  16,  Queen's 
Lane,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  To  take  ever  the  bus.  of  a  poultry 
farmer  cd.  on  by  J.  S.  Jensen  at  Carr’s  Ciate  Hast,  Pardon  Hill, 
Northumberland.  Nom.  Cap  :  £i,cxto  in  3,1x10  ord.  shares  of  is. 
and  830  pref.  ot  £1. 

A.  G.  Payne  and  Sons,  Li.mited.  (2tx)6oi.)  88,  King  Street, 
Maidstone,  Kent.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  millers,  corn  and  genl. 
produce  mchts.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^i,(xx)  in  is.  shares. 

Harton  Hall,  Llmited.  (26o()()7.)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  confectionery,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £300  in 
£1  shares. 

Hast  Devon  Kgg  Producers,  Limited.  (260675.)  Hunthay, 
.Vxminster.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  dlrs.  in  and  producers  of 
dairy,  farm,  and  garden  produce,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £i,o(X)  in 
£  I  shares. 


Walker  and  Wickens,  Limited.  (2()o(>3o.)  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  dairymen  cd.  on  by  A.  R.  Walker  and  K.  A.  Wickens  at 
S,  Haynes  Road,  Leicester.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £^,oixt  in  £i  shares. 

Health  Kood  Stores,  Limited.  (26051)0.)  5,  Market  Walk, 

Huddersfield.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  health  food  stores  and 
confectioner  cd.  on  by  Beatrice  Crossland  at  Huddersfield.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  £i,ocyo  in  £i  shares. 

Tea  Kxport,  Limited.  (260574.)  ik).  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  4. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  tea  dlrs.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
/■loo  in  £i  shares. 

Hazlewood  and  Co.  (Products),  Limited.  (260531.)  Empire 
Works,  Great  Northern  Road,  Derby.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
jam  mnfrs.,  druggists,  etc.,  cd.  on  by  Hazlewood  and  Co. 
(Derby),  Ltd.,  and  its  liquidator  at  Derby  and  elsewhere.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  £y,ooi->  in  £i  shares. 

Morison  and  Rohinson,  Li.mited.  (2(xi54o.)  To  acquire  the 
goodwill,  stock-in-trade,  assets,  etc.,  connected  with  the  bus.  of 
sugar  mchts.  cd.  on  at  3()4a,  Corn  E.xchange,  Manchester,  as 
Morison  and  Robinson.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;f5,(xx)  in  £i  shares. 

Minster  Cakes,  Limited.  (2(x)505.)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
cake  and  biscuit  mnfrs.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  .^500  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.  :  Not  named. 

Goodcooks,  Limited.  (260530.)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
pastrycooks,  bakers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  ;  ;^i,(xxj  in  ;^i  shares  (6<x) 
pref.  and  400  ord.). 


Correspondence 

l  o  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,  December  14.  1931. 

As  doubtless  you  already  know,  we  have  a 
large  up-to-date  factory  at  Port  Pdizabeth  where  we 
can  South  .African  “  (iold  Reef”  and  ”  Sakalnda  ” 
pineapple  and  other  fruits  and  jams. 

I  have  by  this  mail  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  .S. 
Craig  Bain,  our  general  manager,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  following  e.xtract  from  this  letter  will  interest 
your  readers. 

■■  We  have  noticed  with  fullest  possible  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  tremendous  development  that  has  been  made 
by  British  manufacturers  in  catering  for  the  can 
maker  and  the  canner.  I  can  go  further  and  say  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  South  .African  Food  Canners’ 
Council,  at  which  I  occupied  the  chair  last  week,  e.\- 
pressions  of  satisfaction  in  this  connection  were  very 
general  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  canning  trade 
here  there  is  a  very  pronounced  desire  to  divert 
future  orders  to  Britain  that  previously  automatic¬ 
ally  went  to  .America,  because  of  its  one  time 
monopoly  in  this  class  of  machine.  We  are  ‘  all 
out  ’  to  buy  British  and  buy  Empire.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  L.  Gilbert. 

London  Manajrcr.  .'\frican  Canning  and 
Packing  Corporation,  Ltd.  '' 


A  Correction 

We  tender  our  apologies  to  Mr.  A.  Samson  and  to 
Mr.  Lock  for  an  error  in  the  spelling  of  their  names 
as  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Canners’  Convention  published  in  the  December 
issue. 


The  Manufacture  of  Marzipan 

(Continued  from  page  ii.) 

articles  comprising  marzipan  pastry,  creams,  tarts, 
macaroons,  and  also  the  extremely  popular  seasonal 
and  decorated  articles  so  much  in  favour  with  both 
young  and  old  for  their  excellent  and  alluring  taste. 

The  most  e.xtensive  consumers  of  the  crude  marzi¬ 
pan  mass  are  certainly  the  great  speciality  factories 
which  have  come  into  such  prominence  of  late  and 
which  are  occupied  the  whole  year  through  in 
making  special  additions  to  the  crude  mass  so  as  to 
prepare  delicious  and  attractive  tarts,  fruits,  figures, 
flowers,  etc.  These  are  marketed  in  a  wholesome 
and  hygienic  condition  and  in  forms  that  are  true  to 
life,  with  the  result  that  their  pleasing  and  arresting 
appearance  have  gained  for  them  an  extensive  vogue, 
not  merely  in  England,  hut,  of  late,  in  other  countries 
also.  The  writer  is  firmly  persuaded  that  a  skilful 
confectioner  thoroughly  conversant  with  marzipan 
production  might  do  a  splendid  business  providing, 
always,  that  he  builds  up  a  reputation  for  quality. 
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Financial  News 


(Si’EciAi.KY  CoMi’ii.Ku  T.Y  S.  HOWARD  WITIIEV,  S.F.Int.A.C.,  E.C.l.,  etc.) 

'I'/ie  Editor  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  tvhich  may  appear  in  the  Financial  News  Section. 


Hank  Rate 

1931.  May  14 . 

July  23 . 

„  July  30 . 

,,  September  21  . 


2I  per  cent. 
4i  » 


The  recovery  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  reflected  in  the  final 
accounts  of  Tate  and  Lyle,  Ltd.,  covering  the  financial  year  to 
September  30  last,  the  working  profit  amounting  to  no  less  than 
;f()05,372,  after  charging  income  tax,  as  i-ompared  with  /’2i3,()4() 
in  1929-1930,  while  after  crediting  other  income,  and  charging 
fees  and  debenture  interest,  the  net  profit  worked  out  at  the 
substantial  figure  of  901,4X2,  compared  with  339, 5^4  shown 
in  the  previous  account.  The  rate  of  ordinary  dividend  has  con¬ 
sequently  been  raised  from  10  per  cent,  to  13.J  per  cent.,  and  after 
transferring  the  sum  of  ^^350,000  to  reserves,  an  increased 
amount  is  carried  forward.  Registered  in  1903,  the  company 
controls  Fairiie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  authorised  share  capital  ikung 
;f4, 500,000,  all  of  which  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  com¬ 
prising  100,000  in  the  form  of  per  cent,  cumulative  prefer¬ 
ence  shares,  and  3, 400, 000  in  ordinary  ;^i  shares.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  1930-1931  appropriation  figures  ; 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  40,850 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

1931  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  901,4X2 


Disposable  Balance  . ^^942, 332 

6J%  Dividend  on  /■!  ,i<xi,cxx)  Cumulative  Pre-  ^ 

ference  /T  Shares  ...  .  ...  7i,5ix) 

•3i%  Dividend  on  /.■3,4<xj,(hxi  Ordinary  ;^T 
Shares  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  459, (xx) 

Transferred  to  Depreciation  Reserve  ...  ...  100,000 

Transferred  to  Dividend  Reserve  ...  ...  Xo,<xxj 

Transferred  to  Investment  Reserve  .  7o,(xxj 

Transferred  to  Cieneral  Reserve  ...  ...  ...  i<x),o<xj 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  ...  ...  ...  bi,X32 


The  principal  balance  sheet  items  are  enumerated  below  : 


Stocks  and  Stores  ... 

Debtors 

Cash  . 

Creditors  . 

Fixed  .Assets 

Investments  in  Subsidiary 

('ompanies  . 

4j%  1st  Debenture  Stock 
5J%  Debenture  Stock 


Sep/.  30,  1931. 
£ 

i,465,X29 

.  1,215,254 

. 

. 

.  5,63o,23X 

and  .Associated 

611,062 

...  ...  ...  500,000 

...  ...  ...  1,250,000 


.At  the  recent  price  of  90,  the  first  debenture  stock  yields  5  per 
cent.,  while  the  5i  per  cent,  stock  stands  at  par.  The  preference 
shares  were  recently  quoted  at  23s.  6d.,  and  the  ordinary  shares 
at  40S. 

Satisfactory  results  are  reported  by  the  Aerated  Bread  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  trading  profit  and  other  income  for  the  financial  year 
ended  September  30  last  having  increased  to  ;^i98,o75.  After 
debiting  income  tax,  depreciation,  and  directors'  fees,  the  balance 
of  net  profit  was  ;^io4,665,  as  compared  with  ;^79,32X  in  1929 
1930,  enabling  the  ordinary  dividend  to  be  maintained  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  much  higher  figure  to  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  This  company  was  registered  in  1862,  and  owns  all  the 


shares  of  Bertram  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  practically  all  the  ordinary 
shares  of  James  Cottle,  Ltd.,  and  of  J.P.  Restaurants,  Ltd., 
also  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  ordinary  shares  of  W.  Hill 
and  Son.,  Ltd.,  as  well  as  all  the  shares  of  Abford  Estates,  Ltd. 
'I  he  authorised  share  capital  is  /'i, 750,000,  all  of  which  has  been 
issued  and  paid  up  in  ;^’i  shares  comprising  ;f5oo,ooo  in  6J  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference,  and  ;^T, 250,000  in  ordinary  shares. 
Details  of  the  1930-1931  appropriation  account  are  given  below  ; 


e 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  20,846 

Net  Profit — year  ended  .'September  30, 

1931  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  104,1)65 

Disposable  Balance  ...  .../^i25,5ii 

£ 

6.j°,  Dividend  on  /'5oo,ooo  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £1  Shares  ...  ...  .  25,187 

5%  Dividend  on  ;^i, 250,000  Ordinary  £i  Shares  46,875 
Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  .  ...  53,449 


The  chief  assets  and  liabilities  are  : 

Sep/.  30,  1931. 
£ 


Properties  ...  . 

1,054,9*8 

Plant . 

484,076 

Shares  in  Subsidiary  and  .Associated  Com¬ 
panies,  less  reserve 

330,784 

■Stocks  ...  ...  . 

53,601 

Debtors  ...  ...  ...  ...  . 

105,568 

Cash  ... 

38.615 

Creditors  ...  ...  ...  . 

223,548 

The  preference  shares  were  recently  marked  at  21s.  od.,  and 
the  ordinary  shares  at  19s.  3d. 

The  net  profit  of  ;^i35,985  realised  by  Foster  Clark,  Ltd., 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  September  25  last,  was  arrived 
at  before  allocating  ;^2i,5oo  to  tax  reserve,  and  before  reducing 
the  book  value  of  investments  by  50,000,  consequently  the  rate 
of  ordinary  dividend  has  been  reduced  from  30  per  cent,  to 
22.J  per  cent.,  and  a  slightly  less  amount  carried  forward  to  the 
next  account.  Registered  as  a  private  concern  in  1920,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  public  company  in  June,  1928,  the  entire  authorised 
share  capital  of  ;{,'45o,ckx}  has  been  issued  and  paid  up  in  the  form 
of  ioo,cxx3  74  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £i  each, 
and  £^^0,000  in  ordinary  shares  of  los.  denomination.  The  final 
figures  relating  to  the  past  financial  Year  are  summarised  below  ; 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  65,126 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  25, 

«93'  .  ‘35)085 

Transferred  from  Dividend  Kqualisa- 

tion  Reserve  ...  ...  ...  ...  20,000 


Disposable  Balance  ...  . ;^22i,iii 

7.J”o  Dividend  on  j^ioo,ooo  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £i  Shares  .  . 

22.17o  Dividend  on  £j^o,o(x>  Ordinary  los. 
Shares 

Written  off  Investments  ...  . 

Transferred  to  Tax  Reserve  . 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932 


£ 

7.500 
78,750 

50,000 

21.500 
63,3t>' 


j^22I,l  1 1 
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The  main  balance  sheet  items  are  the  following  : 

Sep.  25,  1931. 
£ 


F  reeholds  . 

...  73,280 

Plant  . 

...  30,704 

Investment  in  .Australian  Subsidiary 

58,808 

Owing  by  .Australian  Subsidiary 

11,270 

Debtors  . 

...  25,214 

Stocks . 

•••  93.035 

Cash  .  . 

...  63,521 

Creditors  . 

-  63,523 

Pensions  Fund  . 

...  46,372 

Employees’  Deposits,  less  loans  . 

23,881 

Tax  Reserve . 

-  45.33* 

Investment  Reserve . 

110,000 

Dividend  Equalisation  Reserve  ... 

60,000 

General  Reserve  . 

-  54,352 

The  ordinary  shares  were  recently  quoted  at  30s.  gd. 


The  margin  of  net  profit  realised  by  Press  Caps,  Ltd.,  during 
the  year  to  June  30  last  was  1,01 7,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of 
;^i,46o  sustained  during  the  preceding  financial  jjeriod.  After 
adding  thesumof  _;^676  brought  in  from  the  1929-1930 account,  there 
was  an  available  balance  of  1,693,  enabling  1,000  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  reserve,  and  one-half  year’s  dividend  on  the  preference 
shares  to  be  paid  to  December  31,  1930,  the  balance  being  carried 
forward  to  the  next  account.  This  company  was  registered  in 
1922  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  exploiting  British  patent 
rights  of  “  I'pressit  ”  metal  cap,  which  is  an  air-tight  closure  for 
sealing  bottles,  jars,  tins,  and  other  containers.  The  authorised 
share  capital  is  ;f85,ooo  in  shares  of  5s.  each,  of  which  a  total  of 
;^69,3o8  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of  ;^4,3o8  in  the 
form  of  10  per  cent,  cumulative  participating  preference  shares, 
and  ;^65,ooo  in  ordinary  shares.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  1930- 193 1  appropriation  figures  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  .  676 

.Vet  Profit — year  ended  June  30,  1931  ...  1,017 


Disposable  Balance  ...  . ;^i,693 

J-year’s  Dividend  on  Preference  Shares  to  Decern- 

ber  31,  1930  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  226 

Transferred  to  Reserve  .  1,000 

Carried  forward  to  1931 -1932  .  467 

;ti,693 

No  dividend  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  since 
1928,  when  2j  per  cent,  was  distributed. 

-\t  May  31,  1930,  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  Genval,  Ltd., 
showed  a  debit  balance  of  16,371,  and  this  has  l)een  further 
increased  by  reason  of  a  net  loss  of  £';,2\2  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  May  31  last.  Registered  in  February,  1929,  the  company 
acquired  freehold  property  at  Cenval-les-Kaux,  near  Brussels, 
including  three  natural  mineral  water  springs,  Ixittling  works, 
pump-room,  and  restaurant,  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit 
(lenval  waters  throughout  the  world.  Of  an  authorised  share 
capital  of  150,000,  a  total  of  ^^88,823  has  l>een  issued  and  paid 
up,  of  which  /'i  5,000  was  allotted  fully  paid  to  the  vendors  as 
part  purchase  consideration,  the  balance  being  issued  at  par  in 
March,  1929.  A  debit  balance  of  £22,0-^^  goes  forward  to  the 
next  account. 

Losses  on  exchange  and  the  world-wide  depression  of  trade 
caused  a  sharp  decline  in  the  balance  of  profit  realised  by 
Harrods  (Buenos  Aires),  Ltd.,  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
August  31  last,  the  net  amount  working  out  at  only  ^^72,308,  as 
compared  with  ;^47o,329  shown  in  the  1929-1930  account.  After 
transferring  the  sum  of  128, 348  from  reserves,  the  available 
balance  was  suflScient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  funding  certifi¬ 
cates  and  a  full  year’s  dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  the 
carry  forward  remaining  unaltered.  Registered  in  1913,  this 
company  has  an  authorised  share  capital  of  ;^S, 458,000,  of  which 
/'5, 373,439  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  comprising  ;(^2, 350,000 
in  the  form  of  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  £i  shares; 
j^3,oii,439  in  ordinary  shares  of  15s.  each;  and  £12,000  in 
deferred  shares  of  is.  denomination.  The  1930-1931  appropria¬ 
tion  figures  are  given  below  : 


£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  122,592 

Net  Profit — year  ended  .August  31,  1931  72,308 

Transferred  from  Exchange  lieserve  70,000 
Transferred  from  other  Reserves  ...  58,348 


Disposable  Balance  . ^^323, 248 

£ 

5%  Interest  on  ;i253,i63  Funding  Certificates  12,656 
8%  Dividend  on  ;^2, 350,000  Cumulative  Pre¬ 
ference  £i  Shares  .  ...  ...  188,000 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  ...  .  122,592 


The  preference  shares  were  recently  quoted  at  i6s.  qd.,  the 
ordinary  at  7s.  3d.,  and  the  deferred  at  25s. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  majority  of  hotel  companies.  Strand 
Hotel,  Ltd.,  report  an  increase  in  profit,  the  gross  amount  being 
;^i3o,54i  for  the  financial  year  ended  September  30  last,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ;^i 24,850  during  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
the  cost  of  debenture  service  being  unchanged  at  ;^i  1,360,  so 
that  the  net  profit  worked  out  at  119,181,  enabling  the  dividend 
on  the  participating  preferred  ordinary  shares  to  be  raised  from 
13  per  cent,  to  14  per  cent.  The  final  appropriation  figures  are 


summarised  below  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  22,395 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

1931  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  119,181 

Disposable  Balance  ...  ...;^  14 1,576 

7%  Dividend  on  ^'300,000  Cumulative  Prefer-  ^ 
ence  £i  Shares  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  21,000 

8%  Dividend  on  200, 000  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £i  Shares  .  .  ...  16,000 

14%  Dividend  on  ^^230,000  Participating  Pre¬ 
ferred  Ordinary  ^1  Shares  .  ...  32,200 

Dividend  on  Deferred  Ordinary  £i  .Shares  ...  32,200 

Transferred  to  Reserve  ...  ...  ...  ...  30,000 

Carried  forward  to  19311932  ...  .  10,176 


;^>4>,576 

Recently  the  7  per  cent,  preference  shares  were  quoted  at  24s., 
the  8  per  cent,  preference  shares  at  26s.  3d.,  and  the  preferred 
shares  at  63s.  The  ^^5,000  deferred  ordinary  shares  are  not 
marked. 

The  audited  accounts  of  W.  H.  Chaplin  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  wine 
and  spirit  traders,  covering  the  financial  year  to  March  31  last, 
disclose  a  comparatively  small  deiline  in  profits,  the  amount 
being  ^£^31,495  as  compared  with  34,422  shown  in  the  previous 
profit  and  loss  account.  .After  adding  the  sum  of  £i),oiy  brought 
forward  from  i929-i()3o,  there  was  a  disposable  balance  of 
;f4o,5i2,  enabling  the  ordinary  dividend  to  be  maintained  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  sixth  successive  year,  and  the  sum 
£7^5^  transferred  to  reserve.  Registered  in  1898,  the 

company  has  an  authorised  capital  of  ;^35o,ooo,  all  of  which  has 
been  issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of  ;^ioo,ooo  in  5  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  £i  shares,  and  ;^250,ooo  in  ordinary  £i 
shares.  The  results  for  the  past  year  are  summarised  below  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  9,017 

Profit — year  ended  March  31,  1931  ...  31,495 


Disposable  Balance  . ;^4o,5i2 

£ 

5%  dividend  on  ;^i(X),<xk)  (,'umulative  Preference 

£i  Shares  .  .  5, 000 

7%  dividend  on  £2^o,(xxj  Ordinary  £i  Shares  17,500 

Transferred  to  Reserve  .  7>5oo 

Allixated  to  Directors  and  Staff  .  2,448 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  .  ...  8,064 


;^4'',5«2 
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be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  U’.C.  2,  price  iJ.  weekly  (annual  sub¬ 
scription  £2  lOJ.). 


516,198.  A  circular  label  device  illustrating  a  bag  bearing  the 
letters  P.D. I.,  and  a  scroll  bearing  the  word  “  Practic.” 
Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  in  food,  but  not 
including  canned  fruits  or  canned  vegetables,  and  not  in¬ 
cluding  any  goods  of  a  like  kind  to  canned  fruits  or  canned 
vegetables,  .•\ktieuoi aget  Practic  Comp.,  Ltd.,  Practic- 
fabriken,  Rydsgard,  Villie,  Skane,  Sweden.  December  2. 

11520,060.  A  scroll  bearing  the  words  “  Blue  Biband  Brand.” 
Pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  grapes,  all  being  fresh 
fruits.  t^APE  Okctiakd  Co.,  Ltd.,  Orchard  Cape  Province, 
Cnion  of  South  .\frica.  December  2. 

PYMEX. — 521,112.  Flour  and  mixtures  for  making  pastry  and 
cakes.  Thrift  Stores,  Ltd.,  Corner  House,  60,  Whitehall 
Road,  I.eeds.  December  2.  (By  Consent.) 

SONETT. — 524,897.  Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  in 
food,  but  not  including  salt  and  tea,  and  not  including  any 
goods  of  a  like  kind  to  any  of  these  excluded  goods.  Sonett 
Prodicts,  Ltd.,  5,  Greek  Street,  Leeds.  December  2. 

HAPPY  FAMILY. — 525,614.  Sweetmeats.  John  Horn  (Stoik- 
port).  Ltd.,  Bon-Bon  Works,  Canada  Street,  Stockport. 
December  2. 

SEAKRISPS. — 526,054.  Biscuits  flavoured  with  flsh.  L.  Noei. 
AND  Sons,  Ltd.,  Soho  Works,  Clink  Street,  London,  S.K.  i. 
December  2. 

BREKO. — 526,774.  Cereal  foods.  Sami  ei,  Fraine  Tonks,  trading 
as  S.  F.  Tonks,  63,  Russell  Street,  Reading.  December  2. 

DREADNOUGHT. — 526,924.  Baking  powder.  The  Arm  trading 
as  Joseph  Lingford  and  Son,  5,  Durham  Street,  Bishop 
.\uckland,  Durham.  December  2. 

PEP. — 519,427.  Cereal  foods  for  human  use.  Keu.o<;g  Company 
OF  Great  Britain,  Ltd.,  329,  High  Holliorn,  London,  W.C.  i. 
November  25. 

PEAK  HI.— 524,361.  Dried  and  evaporated  raisins,  sultanas, 
currants,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  and  prunes. 
Berri  Co-operative  Pairing  Cnion,  Ltd.,  Berri,  River 
Murray,  South  .\ustralia.  November  25. 

FORTAK. — 525,353.  Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  confectionery,  and  a 
powder  containing  cocoa  or  chocolate  for  use  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  beverage.  Rowntree  and  Co.,  I.td.,  The  Cocoa 
Works,  Wigginton  Road,  York.  November  25.  (By  Consent.) 

OMOLO. — 525,695.  Fresh  eggs  and  butter.  Associated  Better 
Factories  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  491,  Flinders  Lane,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  State  of  Victoria,  .Australia.  November  25. 

JENNIFER.— 525,902.  Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients 
in  food,  but  not  including  flsh,  and  not  including  any  goods 
of  a  like  kind  to  flsh.  Gertrcde  Hall,  trading  as  Jennifer, 
9,  Grove  Mansions,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London, 
S.W.  4.  November  25. 

TY-OKA. — 526,462.  Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  in 
food.  David  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  33,  Redcross  Street, 
Liverpool.  November  25. 

BAL-KARI. — 526,597.  Tea.  Harold  Hindle,  trading  as  J. 
Milton  Hindle  and  Son,  145,  Birley  Street,  Blackburn. 
November  25. 

ALLIES. — 522,444.  Canned  flsh.  The  Intern.ation.al  Canning 
Co.  Aktiesei.skau,  20,  .Stenkargaten,  Stavanger,  Norway. 
November  18. 

Mr.  PICKWICK'S. — 522,664.  Chocolate.  James  Marshali., 
Northumbria  Works,  Maddison  Street,  Blyth,  Northumber¬ 
land.  November  18.  (By  Consent.) 

CAMELS  BRAND. — 525,753.  Substances  used  as  food  or  as  in¬ 
gredients  in  food.  Peek  Bros,  and  Winch,  Ltd.,  20,  East- 
cheap,  London,  E.C.  3.  November  18.  (Associated.) 


SUNVILENE. — 526,294.  Substances  for  use  in  food  or  as  in¬ 
gredients  in  food.  Edward  Sitcliffe,  Ltd.,  Station  Road, 
Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  Nf'vember  18.  (Associated.) 

“SUN  ROLE.” — 523,250.  Bread.  A.  B.  Hemmings,  Ltd.,  trad¬ 
ing  also  as  “  Shingles,”  200,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W.  10.  November  ii.  (By  Consent.) 

FRUTONA. — 525,023.  Canned  fruits.  William  John  Jones, 
trading  as  I'tona  Products,  30,  High  Bridge,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  November  ii.  (By  Consent.) 

GIRLIE. — 526,101.  Dried,  condensed,  and  sterilised  milk  for 
food,  cream,  and  tinned  butter.  Aktieselskaiiet  den  Danske 
Maelkekondenseringsfabrik,  Vejlebrogade,  Namskov,  Den¬ 
mark.  November  ii. 

PELROSE. — 525,286.  Jams  and  marmalade.  FIdward  Pail, 
1 14,  Camberwell  New  Road,  London,  S.E.  5.  November  ii. 

FLOODLIGHT. — 526,251.  Sugar  confectionery  and  chocolates. 
G.  F'.  Lovell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  “  Mon  ”  Confectionery 
Works,  .Albany  Street,  Grindau,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
November  11. 

BONACCORD. — 526,265.  Fish  and  foods  prepared  from  flsh. 
.A.  AND  M.  Smith,  Ltd.,  .Albert  F'ish  Curing  F'actory,  .Albert 
Quay,  .Aberdeen.  November  ii.  (.Associated.) 


Recent  Patents  (continued  from  next  page). 

acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  the  same  solvent  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  combined  extracts,  after  filtration,  are  dis¬ 
tilled  under  reduced  pressure.  The  viscous  residue  is  dissolved 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  anhydrous  acetone  is  added,  and  the 
granular  precipitate  which  forms  is  separated  and  washed  with 
acetone.  The  washings  and  solution  are  combined,  and  the 
acetone  and  most  of  the  acetic  acid  successively  distilled  off  at 
reduced  pressure.  The  acetic  acid  remaining  in  the  viscous 
residue  may  be  neutralised  with  alkali,  but  preferably  distilled 
water  is  added,  and  the  resulting  liquid,  spread  in  a  thin  film, 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the  aid 
of  a  current  of  air  if  desired.  Alternatively,  the  residue  remaining 
after  distilling  off  the  acetone  and  most  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  the  vitamin  content  thereof  selectively 
adsorbed  with  suitable  adsorbents  such  as  active  carbon  or 
silica  gel,  after  adjusting  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the 
liquid  with  the  aid  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  buffer  salts  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  optimum  value.  When  the  starting  material  is  rice 
polishings  and  active  carbon  is  used  as  the  adsorbent,  a  ^H 
value  of  4  to  5  is  suitable.  The  vitamins  are  subsequently  set 
free  from  the  active  carbon  by  washing  twice  with  decinormal 
hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  two  extractions  with  aqueous 
ethyl  alcohol.  The  acid  washings  and  alcohol  extracts  are  dis¬ 
tilled  under  reduced  pressure,  leaving  the  vitamin  concentrate 
as  a  gummy  residue.  Prior  to  setting  free  the  vitamins  from 
the  active  carbon,  the  latter  may  be  washed  with  90  to  95  per 
cent,  ethyl  alcohol,  the  washings  added  to  the  liquid  residue  of 
the  adsorption  treatment,  and  any  unadsorbed  vitamin  suitable 
recovered  from  the  combined  liquids. 
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Office.  The  Official  Journal  of  Patents  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  IV.C.  2,  price 
is.  weekly  [annual  subscription  £2  \os.). 

Latest  Patent  Applicatio’ir 

3221!;.  Uei.kord,  J.  :  Rye  foods,  and  production  thereof.  Xovem- 
l)er  20. 

3185^.  Pnii.i.ii’s,  L.  K.  ().  H.  '1'.:  C'reain-inaking  machines. 
November  17. 

319s'-  Scorr.Ai.,  I).  :  Making  cakes.  November  18. 

31025.  -Kschb.acu  AKT.-f'iEs.,  K.  :  Meat-chopping  machines. 
November  q. 

31287.  Hakek,  G.  R.,  and  ffAKEK  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Feeding  biscuit 
shapes,  etc.,  to  ovens,  etc.  November  11. 

Specifications  Published 

361,769.  Naami.ooze  Vexnootschap  Maatstuappij  Tot  Ver- 
VAARDIOING  V.AX  S.VIUMACHIXES  VOI.GEXS  VAN  BERKEI.'S 
P.ATEXT  K\  V’an  Berkei.  \V.  A.  Van  :  Slicing  machines. 
361,026.  Feeny,  ('.  J.  (Vitamin  Food  ('o.,  Inc.)  :  Process  for 
the  manufacture  of  yeast  producing  high  yields. 

3(11,032.  Macqceen,  j.  :  Machine  for  forming  butter  into  pats  or 
blocks. 

3(11,138.  CiENERAi.  Foods  Corporation  :  Gelatine  food  prepara¬ 
tions. 

3(11,201.  Krover,  M.  C.  :  Mincing  machines. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  IV. C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of  u.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

Group  abridgments  can  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office, 
25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  H’.C.  2,  either  sheet  by 
sheet  as  issued ,  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  5J.  per  group 
volume,  or  in  bound  volumes  price  2S.  each. 

347,244.  Cheese.  Axei.rod,  45,  Hadlaubstrasse,  Zurich, 

Switzerland. 

Cheese  is  made  by  fermenting  milk,  which  has  preferably  been 
pasteurised  and  cooled,  with  lactic  acid  producing  bacteria 
together  with  peptonising  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  compounds 
adapted  to  neutralise  the  lactic  acid  formed,  thickening  the 
mixture,  treating  with  acid  and  rennet  in  the  known  manner, 
moulding  and  ripening.  Suitable  lactic  acid  producing  bacteria 
are  Bacillus  bulgaricus  and  kephir  yeast,  and  a  suitable  peptonis¬ 
ing  bacterium  is  Micrococcus  casie  liquefaciens.  Bacillus  cauca- 
sicus  when  used  in  conjunction  with  Micrococcus  casie  lique¬ 
faciens,  also  serves  as  a  lactic  acid  producing  bacterium.  Suit¬ 
able  neutralising  compounds  are  alkaline  sodium  phosphate,  soda, 
and  calcium  oxide.  The  thickening  may  be  effected  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  the  mixture  being  reduced  to  about  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  its  volume.  .Specification  148,724  (Class  84,  Milking, 
etc.)  is  referred  to. 

According  to  the  specification  as  open  to  inspection  under 


Sect.  91  (3)  (a)  the  whey  separated  from  milk,  which  has  been 
treated  with  rennet  and  soured  by  known  methods,  is  fermented 
as  described  above,  thickens  to  alxiut  one-eighth  its  volume,  and 
added  to  crustless  or  other  cheese.  The  subject  matter  does  not 
appear  in  the  Specification  as  accepted. 

355,432.  Moulding  butter  by  stationary -mould  machines.  Bui. 
I.OK,  J.  C.,  14,  Muir  Street,  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  and 
McKri.ane,  n.  A.,  9,  Carbrool  Street,  (iardgad,  ('dasgow. 

In  a  butter-print  moulding  machine  of  the  type  in  which  a  die 
co-operates  with  a  matrix  having  an  ejecting  planger,  the  die  is 
adapted  to  be  swung  manually  about  a  vertical  axis  against  the 
action  of  a  spring  into  the  operative  position,  retained  by  a  latch, 
and  then  released  from  said  latch  by  a  retrograde  movement  of 
the  die  so  as  to  be  swung  clear  of  the  matrix  by  the  spring.  The 
die  is  detachably  secured  to  a  carrier  engaging  vertical  guides 
and  entrained  by  a  slide  connection  to  the  hand  lever.  The 
carrier  is  restrained  in  the  operative  position  by  the  latch, 
which  is  tripped  by  the  striker  on  its  upward  movement.  The 
ejector  is  carried  by  a  rod  having  a  cross-head  engaging  the 
guides,  and  restrained  in  its  lower  position  by  a  spring.  On 
upward  movement  of  the  die  the  shoulder  on  the  arm  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  projection  and  raises  the  ejector.  After 
further  movement,  the  tappet  strikes  the  bracket  and  trips  the 
lever,  which  allows  the  ejector  to  fall  again.  The  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hand  lever  is  assisted  by  the  spring.  The  Provisional 
Specification  descrilied  an  ejector  which  is  urged  towards  the 
ejecting  position  by  a  spring  and  is  restrained  by  a  trigger 
which  is  released  automatically  when  the  carrier  reaches  its 
highest  position. 

355,501.  Drying  and  cutting  macaroni,  etc.  I'm.,  J.  (trading  as 
I'ln.’s  SoHNE,  J.),  17,  Schagunag,  Sibiu,  Hermannstadt, 
Roumania. 

Pieces  of  dough — e.g.,  macaroni —  are  hung  on  pegs  on  a  rake 
and  are  trailed  by  the  rake  over  a  board  and  deposited  thereon 
in  parallel  rows,  the  board  then  being  traversed  to  carry  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  dough  pieces  past  rotary  cutters,  which 
cut  the  pieces  to  uniform  length.  The  board  then  carries  the 
dough  to  a  drying  apparatus.  The  rakes  drop  into  hooks  having 
stub  spindles,  which  seat  in  recesses  on  a  pair  of  discs  and 
remain  stationary  during  the  loading  operation.  Chains  carry 
a  cross-bar,  which,  on  movement  of  the  chains,  acts  on  arms  to 
turn  the  discs,  thereby  carrying  the  rake  to  a  position  where  the 
hooks  are  caught  by  a  second  cross-bar  on  the  chain.  The  rake 
then  trails  the  dough  pieces  till  the  hooks  are  tilted  by  a  fixed 
stop,  thereby  releasing  the  dough  pieces  from  the  rake.  When 
the  hook  reaches  arms  it  is  caught  by  a  cross-bar  carried  by  the 
arms,  the  arms  being  rotated  by  the  bar  co-acting  with  springs. 
The  hooks  are  thus  deposited  in  the  recesses  and  are  released 
from  the  bar  by  cams  operating  on  lugs  on  the  hooks. 

354,421.  Vitamins.  Sere,  B.,  31,  South  Hill  .Street,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Arkansas,  l*.S..-\. 

Water-soluble  vitamins,  particularly  vitamins  B  and  G,  are 
obtained  by  subjecting  suitable  parent  materials — such  as  rice 
polishings,  wheat  embryo,  or  yeast — to  an  extracting  action, 
and  treating  the  extract  with  a  glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetone 
to  produce  a  concentrate  by  precipitating  admixed  impurities. 
In  an  example,  rice  polishings  are  treated  for  forty-eight  hours 
with  agitation  with  aqueous  ethyl  alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic 
(Continued  on  previous  page.\ 


